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CHAPTER XIX. 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination. Shakespeare. 

Tuoveu, as Sir Ralph and that admirable gover- 
ness Miss Lucas had declared, there was positively 
nothing in Mr, Clarence Clifford’s conduct or bearing 
to take offence at, still for some reason, unexplain- 
able perhaps to herself even, Miss Lilian Melville 
was irritated, annoyed, piqued by the over patience 
and stone-like immoveability of her tutor. 

“ What is he, flesh and blood ?” she asked herself, 
as she stood before her mirror in her dressing-room 
during the last few moments before retiring to her 
bed-chamber adjoining. “Kate is bad enough, but 
one can endure her, she is a woman, but 4 man to 
treat one like a child! It is unendurable.” 

But her pout suddenly changed to a kindlier and 
more gentle expression. 

“ Perhaps, poor fellow, he has had some great 

trouble, something that has changed him from a 
light-hearted youth to the still, grave and stern man 
he is. He—he is very handsome,” she continued, 
musingly, glancing at her own face at the moment. 
‘Perhaps some love affair——But there, papa would 
be shocked, and with reason, if he could see me con- 
jecturing at the why and wherefore of Mr. Clifford’s 
gravity. But still I am half inclined to put it down 
to an affaire de la cceur.”” 

With which conclusion the lovely girl retired to 
sleep, and dream, much to her annoyance, of the 


dark, mournf ul face and grave, musical voice she had 
been musing over. 


It was a singular dream. 

She fancied that by some ill fate or other she was 
cast out to walk through the darkness of a cold, 
dreary night with nothing to help or guide her but a 
small twinkiing, star-like lamp. She dreamt that she 
h*d toiled on along the top of a huge hill, seeking 
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vainly tor succour, hoping against hope for light, 
when a voice, sounding deep, deep below her, called 
her name: 

“Lily! Lily! Lily!” thrice. 

She looked down into a deep abyss and by the 
light of her tiny lamp saw a dark figure, a man’s 
form, whence the voice came again, calling: 

“ Tfold up the lamp, my star, I come!” 

She fancied she held the lamp above her head, still 
looking down, and waited. 

The figure struggled and fought his way up a 
tangled, rock-strewn path, she watching him all the 
whils with anxious, beating heart, and that at last he 
came up and clasped her to his breast, 

The lamp grew from a star into a beautiful light- 
giving moon, and bathed in its rays and the happi- 
ness of that embrace she looked up and saw the face 
above her was—the tutor’s! 

She awoke and was very much annoyed, and wo- 
manlike vented her annoyance upon Mr. Clifford. 

He was waiting in the library as usual that morning, 
the Italian books at his elbow and his pen in his hand. 

She kept him waiting a quarter of an hour, and 
when she entered was engaged in an interesting 
conversation with Miss Lucas, which she carried on, 
as if entirely oblivious of any one else’s presence, for 
another five minutes. 

Then, as if the fact of his standing waiting for her 
morning salutation had suddenly occurred to her, 
she turned, sank into a chair opposite his and with 
the most nonchalant of nods said : 

“ Good morning, Mr. Clifford. (So you think that 
rose is the prettier of the two, Kate? Well, I will 
tell John to buy it.) You are tired of waiting, I have 
no doubt, but I have been let me see, the grammar 
first this morning, is it not?” 

And without waiting for an answer opened her 
book and set to work. 

His grave, handsome face was quite unmoved, his 
eyes showed no surprise at her unusual brusqueness 
—unusual, for she was generally gently polite—and 
in his ordinary earnest way he commenced the lesson. 





She was not only careless but irritable, contradicted 
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him on several occasions, always wrongly, said 
Italian was not half so musical as she had expected, 
that the grammar was a ridiculous one and the exer- 
cises stupid! 

Ife raised his eyes at the summary of ills and said, 
in his low, musical voice: 

“Ttalian is the most musical language on earth, 
this grammar is the best arrangeland the most lucid, 
these exercises are all that could bo desired ; Miss 
Melville, the fault, if any, lies with moe; I fear I make 
but an indifferent teacher.” 

His tone was so sad in its dignifiel gravity that a 
flood of repentance swept all the caprice from Lilian’s 
heart in a moment. 

“No!” sho said, flushing a bright crimson that 
made her look more like an English rose than a lily. 
“Do not say that. Youknowitis nottrue. The 
books are all right, and so is the Italian, and you 
try to and would teach me if I could learn, It is I 
who am stupid, ignorant, and ill-natured.” 

And with that declamation, uttered in an uncon- 
tradictable tone, she took up the book again, and, ag 
was to be expected, finished her task properly. 

His look showed no elation as he put the books 
together, rose, and opened the door; and Lilian’s 
pride, haughtiness, caprice—call it what you will— 
sprang to the surface again. With an icy “Good 
morning!” she swept past him. 

Miss Lucas followed, and Mr. Clifford closed the 
door, nearly stumbling over Don, who lay there 
waiting for him. 

He stopped to pat him, and Lilian, looking back 
at the moment, called the dog : 

“ Don! come here!” 

But Don would not turn his head, and still gazed 
straight up to his new friend with great, staring, 
honest eyes. 

Miss Lilian was very fond of her dog, and very 
jealous of his attachment for this tutor of hers, 
The tears actually sprang to her eyes as she saw that 
her favourite had gone over to the enemy, as at that 
moment in her heart she dubbed Mr, Ciifford, 

“Don! Don!—come here, sir!” 
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Still the dog did not move, and Mr. Clifford, look~ 
ing up with something like the shadow of a smile 
upon his lips, said : 

“Go, Don—go, sir.” 

The dog rose instantly, and leisurely walked to- 
wards his mistress. 

Mr, Clifford ascended the stairs, but before he had 
reached the corridor he heard Miss Melville’s voice 
speaking coldly to one of the men-servauts. 

“James, tie Don up to his kennel. He isnot to be 
trusted.” 

A contraction almost of pain swept over the tutor’s 
face, and his lips grew more compressed and stern. 

“Capricious, wantonly cruel, proud, haughty, and 
vet so beautiful—so beautiful!” he murmured, 
closing the door of his room and sinking on to the 
sofa, “and yet so beautiful!” 

He ate his solitary dinner, a frugal one by his ex- 
press wish—he had not been used to expensive 
luxuries he had told Mrs, Williams—and then went 
for a stroll in the park. 

Along the side of the river to a deep, thick copse 
of fir and beech was his favourite walk, aud thither, 
book in hand, he proceeded leisurely, 

The children of the lodges and the farms ran out 
as usual to get his kindly nod and pleasant smile, 
and the mothers courtesied from the open doors at the 
foreign gentleman who was so pleasant spoken. 
Notwithstanding his gravity he was a favourite with 
all save Miss Melville, 

He stood looking at the river several times during 
the walk, thinking, in his downeast, mournful way, 
and looking dreamily at it as it wended down towards 
the sea as if it bore something of his own life upon 
its bosom. Then he resumed his book, aud, reading 
and walking, reached the wood, 

A little open glen of only a few ‘feet, with some 
thick-growing moss ard a fallen tree, was his desti- 
nation. Here on this unfrequented spot he threw 
himself on the grass, took the fallen trank as a pil- 
low, and fell to reading. But his thoughts were more 
interesting or dominant than his subject,for after a 
while the book was lowered and he’fell to thinking. 

A footstep roused him. He knew to whom it 
belonged. 

He sprang to his feet quietly, and, pushing Don 
down, raised his hat, 

Lilian bowed, looking round as if in search of 
some one. 

“Have you seen Miss Lucas, Mr. Clifford?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he said. “Did you expect'to meet her 
here ?” 

“ Well, not on this exact spot, but somewhere near. 
She stayed behind to get her embroidery, and ar- 
ranged to walk across the park and meet me. I have 
been looking for her for the last quarter of an hour, 
and am quite tired.” And with a half-laugh she 
lifted her hat and shook with one shake her glorious 
hair from off her brow. 

Mr. Clifford half waved his hand tothe old trunk. 

“ Here is a good seat,” he said. “ Will you notsit 
down ?” 

She hesitated for half a moment, just long enough 
for him to notice it, and then crossed over and sat 
down. 

If she thought or feared that he would remain with 
her téte-f-téte she was disappointed. 

‘While you are resting,” he said, picking up his 
book, ‘I will try and find Miss Lucas,” 

She rose immediately. 

“No,” she said, “1 will not allow that. That 
would be driving you from your seat.” 

“T shall not mind that,” he said, quietly. “I will 
send Miss Lucas here to you.” 

“No,” she said ; “stay, if you please, or I will go 
and find her myself. I could not think of disturbing 

ou.” 

The tone more than the words was too much of a 
eommand for him to disobey, and with a slight bow 
he resumed his seat and his book. 

“What are you reading ?” asked Lilian, after re- 
maining silent for nearly three minutes, and driven 
to desperation by the set calm of his downcast face. 

“A volume of poems,” he said, closing the volume 
over his thumb. 

“Whose?” she asked. 

“One Carlino Vetuni’s,” he replied. 

“I don’t know them,” she said. “Are they in 
English?” 

“No; in Italian,” he said. 

** And are they good ?” 

“ Beautiful—very beautiful !’? 

She looked wistfully at the book. 

“ How Ishould like toread them. Your tone makes 
me curious. Who was he?” 

“No one knows,”’ replied the tutor; “his name 
was but a borrowed one, Whence he came, where 
he died, are mysteries.” 

There was a touch of bitterness that did not escape 
the cui’ cars of the beautiful listener, 
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“You make me more curious still,” she said. “ Will 
you read mea verge ?”’ 

He hesitated fora moment as she had hesitated 
when he had asked her to sit down, then in his grave 
voice read her a verse. 

** How sweet it sounds,” she said. “I wish Icould 
understand. Do you know I feel certain, although I 
know nothing yet of Italian, that you read it to the 
manner born? Can you not translate it for me?” 

He shook his head with a slight smile, 

“Tt is untranslateable,”’ he said. 

** Love came hand in hand with Hope, apace, 
To whisper to the sick man’s heart; 
Sweeter than the myrtle was Love's face, 
But Hope and he are long since part.” 

“ You have spoilt it,” she said, shaking her head. 

“T know it,” he replied. “ {tis music in Italian— 
rough, wild discord in English.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and he had almost 
opened his book when Lilian spoke again. 

“ Are you an Italian, Mr. Clifford ?” she asked. 

He looked at her earnestly for a moment and she 
thought that a slight flush had stained his dark face. 

““No,”’ he said, “I think not.” 

“You think not!” she repeated, opening her inno- 
cent, childlike eyes to their fullest extent. “Do you 
not know ?” 

“No, Miss Melville,” he said, and something in his 
voice made her afraid to push her inquiry farther. 

“You are fond of reading. I have thought you 
might be dull all alone in those grim rooms of yours. 
Pray do you dislike society ?” 

“No,” he said, “ but society must dislikeme. ‘We 
have nothing in common, Miss Melville. Im: too 
used to solitude to feel happy in the exchange of the 
drawing-room civilities and ——” 

“ Falsehoods,” she said, interrapting him, with a 
smile, 

“No,” he said, “I did not say that.” 

‘You would find us—papa and ourselves, I mean— 
almost as good as solitude; we are very quiet,” she 
added, with a slight hesitation. ‘I am sure you are 
dull upstairs, and papa would be glad of your com- 
pany, he sees so little change.” 

She gave the invitation—for invitation it was, and 
he knew it—in simple kindness of spirit, and her face 
neither flushed nor was averted before his calm, 
grave regard. 

“T thank you,” he said. “If I have remained in 
my own apartments more than I might have done it 
was from a reluctance to trespass upon Sir Ralph’s 
kindness, I will do myself the honour of dining with 
you to-morrow.” 

She inclined her head. 

“Papa will be pleased. What a beautiful little 
nook this is. How did you discover it ?” 

“T do not know,” he replied, looking round. “In 
one of my walks. I generally make it my resting- 
place, it isquiet and shaded. This old tree serves 
for a leaning-place, and the birds are musical.” 

She looked at him, and it was on the tip of her 
tongue to say: 

“ And are you happy here?” but the old something, 
the nameless mournful dignity, prevented Ler. “ Weil, 
I almost envy you your retreat.” 

*T relinquish it on the spot,” he said, quite gravely, 
“it is yours from this hour, Miss Melville.” 

“T shall never enter it agaiv,” she said, at once, 
and with emphasis. “I would not break its charm 
by lessening its solitude. It is yours, Mr. Clifford, 
and it shall remain so.” 

He inclined his head, 

“There are some hundreds of others equally re- 
tired and beautiful,” 

“Then I will find one,” she said. 

“T was going to say that I would take one as a 
substitute,” he added, 

She laughed. 

“No, this is yours. I would not accept it.” 

He rose, 

“While you are resting I will go insearch of Miss 
Lucas,” he said, andthis time Lilian did not detain 
him—indeed she seemed to have forgottenthat she 
had ever refused to permit him. 

He left his book on the tree and pushed into the 
undergrowth. 

Lilian looked after him for a moment, then sank 
into a reverie. 

As she had said it was a beautiful spot; the birds 
were singing melodiously ; the shaded light fell softly 
on the moss; the tutor's voice, always low-pitched 
and musical, had chimed in with the air and the 
beauty of the place, Now it had ceased she felt— 
she was half conscious rather—that something was 
missing. ‘The melody was broken, the harmouy-was 
a note, a chord wanting. Her eyes wandering 
dreamily round fell on the book, she took it up and 
turned over the pages idly, Then naturally looked 
curiously at the flyleaf. Her curiosity was rewarded 
but poorly, The page borea very slight inscription, 
simply : 





“To Cli.” 

**Cli,” she repeated. “It is short and musical. Not 
written by a woman’s hand though. Yet who could 
tell. Cli! Short for Clifford! Yes, it must have 
been a woman.” 

Voices reached her, she put the book down hastily 
with a slight blush, though why she should have 
been ashamed of looking at the book she could not 
have explained, 

“ My dear Lilian!” said the monotonous voice of 
Miss Lucas, as that lady stepped into the glade with 
her expressionless face and not less expressionless 
embroidery, “where have you been? I feared you 
were lost.” 

** What, Kate, within a mile of dear old Rivers- 
hall?” laughed the heiress, banteringly. “Do not 
lead Mr. Clifford to thivk our people so disloyal, 
Sir,” she added, turning to him with a look of 
pride, “there is nota cottage within ten miles a 
which I should not be at home.” 

He bowed. 

“T believe it, Miss Melville,” he said, quietly. 

And with a slight inclination of the head the beau- 
tiful girl was led away. 

He resumed his seat and his book, but the former 
was hard and uncomfortable, and the latter less beau. 
tiful than he had pronounced it, for he threw it down 
with a gesture of uneasiness, and took to pace across 
the moss backwards and forwards as he paced tle 
gallery at the Hall. 

When Mr. Clifford the following evening entered 
the drawing-room he found it accupied by a stranger 
—a young gentleman with a good-looking butrather 
insipid face, fair hair and blue but-rather unmeaning 
eyes, and a gentlemanly bearing. 

He was standing with his hands in his pockets, 
looking at the pictures, and turned.as Mr. Clifford 
entered, expecting to see Sir Ralph. 

He bowed, and the salutation was returned, 

“Fine evening,” he commenced. “ Been:a capital 
day for the hounds if it~@vas.a cogple of months later 
Do you hunt?” y 

Mr, Clifford shook his head, 

“ No, unfortunately.” 

“ You are right, it’s a fine sport, the marest and 
grandest amusement going.” 

“ Yes,” said/the tutor, * I have/heard so.” 

The gentleman looked at himvaskamee. A man who 
had only heard of hunting wasjimjais eye, a curio- 
sity—or rather a monstrosity. 

He looked bim up aud deswn-eritieally, and shook 
his head decisively. 

“ You should hunt,” hesaid,*“yon’re made for it. 
This country’s a rough ’an, wantsa showy-made fel- 
low, neat about the pasteras. ‘Now ;ou——” 

What the gentleman considered Mr. Clifford to be 
was to remain a mystery, for Sir Ralph entered with 
Lilian on his arm as an interruption. 

“ Ah, my dear Harry, how do you do?” he said, 
shaking hands, at which Miss Lilian followed 
suit. 

“Let me introduce you—Mr. Clifford, Mr. Harry 
Besant.” 

The gentleman bowed again, this time with more 
formality. 

“ And how are the hounds?” asked Lilian, from 
her chair. 

“ Capital, first-rate condition,” replied Mr. Besant, 
with ready enthusiasm. ‘ We shall have a fine pack 
this season, Sir Ralph. I wish we could get Miss 
Melville to follow.” 

“Oh, I haven’t the courage,” said Lilian, “I’m 
afraid the moment I hear them tongueing.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” retorted Mr. Besant. ‘ You’ve got 
quite as much pluck as the Warner girls, and see how 
they ride,”’ 

Lilian’s lip curled slightly and there was a twinkle 
in her eyes, 

“ Ah, you are mistaken,” she said. ‘ Ask papa.” 

Sir Ralph shook his head and smiled, 

“ How did you come over, Harry ?” 

“On the brown cob, old Harkaway,” replied the 
fox-hunter. “ Three-quarters of an hour.” 

“So,” thought the tutor, “Mr. Harry Besant lives 
within ten miles of Rivershall.” 

And with the thought he glanced at the sweet, 
girlish face before him. 

“ That’s quick,” said Sir Ralph. Then turning to 
Mr. Clifford, “I don’t know whether you ride, Mr. 
Clifford ?” 

Mr. Clifford hesitated, 

“ No,” he said, “I do not ride.” : 

“Can't understand that,” said Mr. Besant, with 
genuine astonishment. 

And on the road to the dining-room he expatiated 
on the delights of equestrianism and the especial joy 
of riding to hounds. 

He was evidently a favourite with Sir Ralph, pos- 
sibly one with Lilian, for she talked to him with lit- 
tlo reserve, and laughed freely at his mild jokes. 

“She has known him since girlhood,” thought the 
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silent tutor. “ Boy and girl together, estates joining 
closely perhaps.” 

And, with a slight darkening of the brow, he took 
a longer look at the fair, insipid face. 

But the conversation came his way, and, with a 
start, he exerted himself, 

He could not ride, but he knew something of the 
horse it was evident, 

Much to Mr. Besant’s delight he could enumerate 
the various Arabian breeds, tell the heights and ca- 
pabilities of the Spanish roan, and the Hungarian 
sheltie, and knew more of the physique and proper 
training of the animal than Mr. Besant himself. 

Sir Ralph was surprised. 

Lilian might have been, but she did not look it. 

Mr. Besant was charmed. His opinion of the quiet 
gentleman went up twenty degrees on the spot, and, 
with the wine he grew pleasantly familiar, so much 
so that Mr. Clifford grew reserved, and murmuring : 
“ Now for the change,”’ said aloud: “How do you 
think Miss Melville progresses with her Italian, Sir 
Ralph?” 

Mr. Besant pricked up his ears and stared. 

“ Very well, I think,” said Sir Ralph, in his stately 
way. “Iam confident that she will attain perfection 
if she but profit by your excellent teaching.” 

Then, seeing that Mr. Besant was looking with all 
his eyes—and mouth, which was wide open—for an 
explanation, and feeling that the quiet tutor had 
acted honourably in refusing to sail under false 
colours, he said ; 

“Mr. Clifford has undertaken to teach Lilian 
Italian. It is a beautiful language.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Besant, staring at the grave face 
opposite, entirely unconscious that the ‘tutor fellow,’ 
as he always afterwards called him, was enjoying in 
a grim way his uncouth bewilderment and surprise. 

For politeness’ sake, and to take from the shock 
something of its suddenness, Mr. Besant addressed a 
few more words to the tutor, but long before the 
wine was done with his conversation had been con- 
fined to Sir Ralph. 

Lilian was at the piano when they re-entered the 
drawing-room, aud Sir Ralph’s white hand kept her 
there. 

“ Play us something, Lily ; Harry is fond of music,” 
he said, in the gentle, loving voice in which he al- 
ways spoke to her. 

She complied instantly, and in a clear, soft voice 
sang a simple little song. 

Mr. Besant beat time with his enamel-leather- 
covered feet, and wagged his head with delight. The 
tutor-fellow grew sterner and more saturnine. 

“Thank you, Miss Melville. By Jove! a treat, a 
perfect treat,’”’ said Mr. Besant, walking across to the 
piano with the tread of a groom, tempered by a 
eo “Won't you sing us something else? 

Nd 

“Yes, if you wish it,” said Lilian, good-naturedly. 
“What shall it be?” and she turned oyer the con- 
tents of the canterbury. 

* Do you know ‘IIurrah for a hunting morning’?” 

Lilian nodded. 

Sir Ralph laughed. 

“That’s a gentleman’s song, Harry. 
never out of your head or heart. 
favourite, Lily dear.” 

She sang the old song which she had hummed 
the night Mr. Clifford presented himself, and sang it 
sweetly. 

Sir Ralph’s eyes half closed; who would believe 
that there were tears under the lids ? and Mr. Besant 
was still more enthusiastic, and the tutor more grim 
and stern. 

To him Lilian turned with the sudden gesture. 

“Do you like that, Mr. Clifford?” 

He half started aud bowed. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

He did not thank her, for he knew that Mr. Besant 
would deem his thanks presumption. 

The beautiful girl crossed over to’ the low chair 
at Sir Ralph’s feet, and a conversation on music, the 
opera, and the principal singers of the day was 
started, 

She saw that a change had come over Mr. Besant’s 
manner to Mr. Clifford, and glancing under her long 
eyelashes at his grave face knew, as if she had heard 
him, that he had explained his position in the house 
to the fox-hunting squire. 

Her face grew wonderfully thoughtful, and then 
strangely sweet as she looked up suddenly, and, 
turning on the arm that rested on Sir Ralph’s knee, said: 

“Mr. Clifford, you sing ?” 

He looked for a moment as if he would deny it, 
but she gave him no time. 

“ Pray sing us something.” 

Again, as if obeying her absolute command, he 
Tose and walked to the piano. 

Sir Ralph settled himself with éasy dignity as he 


would have prepared himself to hear a hired profes- 
sional, 


Hunting is 
Give us my old 


Mr. Besant stared with insolent curiosity. 

The long white hands lingered on the keys for a 
few seconds, then he commenced in a full and sweetly 
musical voice, that held you and charmed you out of 
yourself before half a dozen bars were got through, a 
peasant’s song of Provence. 

The words were in English, simple, with no love 
meaning, plain, and manly. 

The listeners were surprised, one of them might 
have owned to another feeling perhaps. 

The singer got up and resumed his seat with grave 
composure, 

“ Sir,” said Sir Ralph, with slow gravity, “ you have 
an exceedingly pure voice. If you teach but half as 
well as you sing Miss Melville’s Italian should be 
fluent.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed gratefully. 

“May we trespass on your good nature for an- 
other ?” said Sir Ralpk. 

“ Certainly,” said tha tutor, taking this as fully a 
command as the other. 

As he played the symphony the door opened, and 
Miss Lucas, who had dined in her own apartment 
that day and not appeared before this, entered. 

She paused one moment, and if her eyes could have 
borne any expressioa that one would have been as- 
tonishment, but with her catlike tread she moved on 
to a seat and bent over her embroidery without the 
loss of a moment. 

This time the song was in Italian. None but 
Lilian knew the meaning save the singer, but she 
remembered one varse as that which he had read in 
the wood, and so aeld the clue. 

Mr. Besant found his voice by the time the song 
was concluded, and drowned Sir Ralph’s encomiums 
with his 

“Splendid, by Jove! Never heard anything like 
it, except at the opera.” 

Lilian rose and walked over to her companion. 
She had not taanked him by word or look, and he 
knew it. , 

* What a recluse you are, Kate,” she said; “ what 
have you beea doing all the evening ?” 

“ Writing some letters, my dear,” replied the mono- 
tonous voice 

This remnded Mr. Clifford that he had some 
writing to do, and he retired for the night. 

“ He’s a clever card that tutor-fellow,” said Mr. 
Besant, barely giving the tutor-fellow time to get 
clear of his voice—*' talks about horses like a book, 
and sings like a nightingale.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Ralph, who did not like anything 
in which he had a proprietorship to be carelessly 
praised or blamed, “Mr. Clifford is an excellent 
young man and a very clever one. An excellent 
young man.” ; 

* Yes,” said Mr. Besant, “ quite the gentleman too, 
eh? almost, eh?” and he looked round interroga- 
tively. 

Lilian turned to him with a calm, inquiring gaze. 

“So you thought him a gentleman, did you, Mr. 
Besant ?” 

“ Ye-s,” said Mr. Besant, as if he were ashamed to 
admit it. “ Yes, I did, pon my honour.” 

“* Well,” said Lilian, as quietly and simply as be- 
fore, ‘‘I think the mistake was pardonable.” 

Mr. Besant’s horse was at the door, and he took 
his leave. 

Miss Lucas retired with noiseless footsteps, 

Sir Ralph, with his daughter’s beautiful head upon 
his breast, said: 

“ Well, Lily dear, Mr. Clifford sings well—he has 
a beautiful voice, Do you like him better than you 
did, my dear ?” 

Lily shrugged her shoulders with a pretty affecta- 
tion of haughty indifference. 

“No, papa, Icannot sa y Ido. Mr. Cliffor is per- 
fection, but I abhor a paragon.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
Independence ! 
Thou art the freeman’s birthright. 

Mr. CLARENCE CLIFFORD’s performance at the 
pianoforte resulted the next morning in a message 
from Sir Ralph that he would be obligadif Mr. Clif- 
ford would give him a few minutes in the library. 

Mr. Clifford sent word by the exquisite footman 
that he would do himself the honour of proceeding 
thither at once, and in a few minutes followed 
after. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Clifford,’ said Sir Ralph, 
with his usual stern stateliness. “I hope I have 
not disturbed your—ahem—studies.” 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied the tutor, seating him- 
self in obedience to a wave of the aristocratic hand, 
“I wished to speak to you in conformity to a 
wish of Miss Melville’s, relative to your excellent 
performance last evening.” 

The tutor inclined his head and waited gravely 
and attentively. 

The baronet straightened the suffles of his shirt 





and continued: 


** May I ask what opinion you have formed, as a 
noe of the art, of Miss Melville’s musical abili- 
ties ?” 

“ That they are great, but untrained, unfinished,” 
replied Mr. Clifford, at once. 

** Just so, just so,” said Sir Ralph. “ Her own 
opinion, exactly. Having obtained your opinion, 
Mr. Clifford, I may put the proposal she wishes me 
to put, which is that you should add music to the 
Italian and superintend her studies in both direc- 
tions.” 

The tutor nodded. 

Sir Ralph, misunderstanding the reluotanes, said, 
as quickly as was compatible with his dignity : 

“T need not add that your salary would be in- 
creased by the usual fee of a professor of music.” 

A slight flush mounted to Mr. Clifford’s brow for 
a moment but disappeared and left it clear again as 
he replied: 

“You misunderstand my hesitation, Sir Ralph. 
I am doubtful whether I possess the capabilities 
required to undertake the duty you propose.” 

* Of that there can be little or no doubt,” said 
Sir Ralph, aecisively. 

“Then I have on’y to say that I shall be only too 
honoured to direct Miss Melville’s studies, but on 
one condition.” 

Sir Ralph half frowned. 

“And pray what is that, sir?” he asked, 
haughtily. 

“That the salary I receive in my present position 
shall not be increased. You may not be aware of 
the fact, Sir Ralph, but the sum you give me far 
exceeds the usual one paid for such services, and 
although I am grateful for your generosity I feel— 
you will pardon me, sir—that the independence 
which is every man’s birthright is jeopardized in 
my case by doing so little for such remuneration.” 

Sir Ralph tried to feel offended, but he could not, 
the words were spoken with such manly, gentle- 
manly respect that he felt disarmed. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I honour you for your 
scruples, though I think them needlessly Quixotic. 

$ shall be as you wish.” 

The tutor bowed. 

Sir Ralph rose, 

“T will go and acquaint Miss Melville of your de- 
cision and learn when she will take the first lesson. 
I suppose any time will be convenient to you ?” 

** Any time, Sir Ralph,” replied Mr. Clifford. ‘I 
will wait here to learn Miss Melville’s pleasure.” 

‘* By no means,” said the baronet. ‘I will send 
word to your apartments.” 

Mr. Clifford retired and Sir Ralph went to find 
Lilian. 

She was evidently impatient, for the grand erea- 
ture in plush summoned the “ tooter ’’ to the draw- 
ing-room, where Miss Melville in riding-habit and 
spurs was waiting. 

“Good morning,” she said, toying with her whip 
and blushing the leastin the world. ‘‘ Papa told 
me you would be so kind as to give me lessons in 
singing, and I thought I should like one now.”’ 

He glanced slightly at her riding-habit but not so 
slightly but that she noticed it. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, as if he had spoken, “I was go- 
ing for a ride, but Polly can wait, she will be all tho 
fresher.” 

He bowed and set the stool ready. 

She pulled off her gauntlets, flung them on a side 
table, and took her seat. 

“Please play that,” he said, opening an easy 
sonata of Haydn’s. 

“That!” she said; “why, any child of fourteen 
could get through that.” 

“Yes,” he said, witha slight smile; “ but not 
play it.” 

She was answered, and with a slight tremour at 
the fingers’ ends, whieh she had never felt when her 
old music mistress presided, commenced the sonata. 

He listened gravely till the end. 

“You have played the notes correctly and the 
time is all right, but it is far from being Haydn's 
sonata yet. See there, play that more softly, bring 
that passage into relief.” 

“Like this?’ she said, and played as he di- 
rected. 

** Yes,” he said. ‘* Do you hear the difference 2” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “ Strange, I never thourht 
of that. I played it softly and loudly, slowly and 
quickly, but never got it to mean as much as it docs 
now.” 

“ And nowjwill you sing the song you sang last 
night?” 

She complied instantly, turning at its completion 
for his criticism. 

“You sang it beautifully,” he said, “all but tho 
last two lines.” 

“Show me, show me,” she said, quickly, rising 
from the stool. ‘Sing them as you would like them 
sung.” 

He seated himself at the piano with the same 
gravity with which he would a few hours later con- 
strue the pa:sage in Italian for her behoof, and 





raising his voice sang the last verse, softening his 
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voice and making it inexpressibly tender at the last 
two lines 
“ So, let the world say what it will; 
For us one word alone “ Farewell. 

She listened—almost breathlessly hanging as it 
were on the last prolonged note, then with a burst 
of enthusiasm she exclaimed : 

** Oh, what wouldI give to sing as you do 

If he felt and relished the compliment he did not 
show it. 

Grave as ever he replied: 

** Will you sing it so?” 

*T'll try,” she said, and tried successfally. 

“You like it better ?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes, infinitely. I am grateful,” she added, “ to 
you for making my song so much more sweet.’’ 

Impassable, sternly indifferent to her gratitude 
as he was to her compliments, he took up another, 
and yet another song, improving each in its turn, 
and showing her where to put the emphasis. 

Never had L2ian been so gracious, so gentle, so 
bewitching. 

A less rigorously self-sustained man would have 
lost his head as well as his breath before the lesson 
was half over. 

But Mr. Clifford grew only the more grave, and 
when the climax came by the beautiful girl placing 
a duet on the stand and saying, with a winning 
smile, “* Will you sing this with me?” his gravity 
leapt suddenly into sternness and his face grew set 
and hard as he turned, saying: 

“ The lesson is finished for to-day.” 

The tone more than the abrupt words recalled her 
to herself. 

With a sudden flush, succeeded by as deep a pallor, 
she said, haughtily : 

“Thank you. 1 am afraid I have given you very 
much trouble.” 

To him her words bore two meanings,”and with 
the bitterness of the one burning in his heart he 
bowed and left the room. 

Could he have looked back he might have re- 
lented. 

Lilian, standing in the room crimson to the very 
roots of her hair, was trembling with wounded mo- 
lesty and crying: 

“Oh, what have I done ? oh, dear, oh, dear, why 
wasn’t Kate in the room to take care of me? I for- 
got my place and slipped out cf it ; he knew his and 
pushed me back —savagely—too savagely !” 

Polly found her usually gentle mistress rather 
capricious that morning and very free with the 
whip and the dainty spur. 

Perhaps if she had known that her beautiful 
young mistress was being whipped and pricked by 
her own conscience quite as freely she might have 
been comforted. 

Soon after Lilian had started for her gallop Sir 
Ralph had his own light trap brought round, intend- 
ing to drive to an outlying farm the tenant of 
which was sueing for some repairs. 

Sir Ralph was proud of his estate and fond, in his 
austere way, of showing it. 

Now it looked to its best advantage, and it was 
not unnatural that on overtaking Mr. Clifford on his 
road he should ask him to accompany him. 

And as all Sir Ralph’s requests were made in the 
tone of commands still less strange that the man 
who never disobeyed them should at once take a 
seat beside the baronet. 

They reached the farm, Sir Ralph pointing out 
the places of interest on the route and receiving 
with evident pleasure the as evidently sincere ad- 
miration which Mr. Clifford showed for the scenery 
and the condition of the estate gencrally. 

The tenant, an old-fashioned farmer, with little to 
say beyond expressing his obstinacy in demanding 
the repairs, got his way and Sir Ralph turned the 
horse’s head. 

“That house,” said he, pointing with his whip, 
is Besant Towers.” 

“Tt is a fine house,” said the tutor, looking at it 
with interest. 

* Yes, a grand place; not so old as Rivershall,”’ 
added the baronet, “ but a grand old mansion. The 
land joins mine, and, if anything, is richer ; the tim- 
ber is exceedingly good and beautiful.” 

“The gentleman whom I saw the other evening 
is, I presume, the son of the owner,” surmised Mr. 
Clifford. 

“The owner himself,” replied Sir Ralph. “ His 
father died some years back, he lives there with 
his mother, Lady Besant,” 

Mr. Clifford was about to make somo remark 
when the sudden appearance of the gentleman in 
question stopped him. 

He was riding down the lane on a stout, well- 
made cob, and pulled up with a stare of mild as- 
tonishment at the sight of the tutor-fellow riding 
at his ease beside the baronet. 

** Hullo, Sir Ralph! who the deuce would have 
thought of seeing you? Good morning, Mr. Clifford, 

Not going home, eh ?” 
“Yes,” said Sir Ralph, ‘We have been to see 








Giles, he wants some repairsagain. I believe that 
when he is dead and buried he will rise to request 
the sexton to see after his coffin.” 

“Hah! hah!” laughed Mr. Besant, “that’s 
good. ButI say, you know, you must come back 
and see my mother. Oh, but you must,” as Sir 
Ralph opened his lips. “ By Jove! if youdon’t I'll 
tell her I met you and that you refused; you know 
what she is, she’ll never forgive. What! Sir Ralph 
within five minutes of the Towers and never 
called !” 

And, laughing again, hs backed his horse right 
across the path. 

“* Well,” said Sir Ralph, his stately, even-toned 
voice contrasting strangely with the strident one of 
Mr. Besant’s, “if you insist upon it.” 

And he turned the horse, 

Mr. Clifford rose to get down. 

**T will leave you here, sir,’ he said. “There isa 
short cut——” 

* No, no, Mr.—Mr. ——” 

“ Clifford,’’ suggested Sir Ralph. 

“Mr. Clifford, you must come and see the Towers, 
can’t think of letting you go back all that doose of 
a@ way.” 

But Mr. Clifford begged to be excused, and had 
got one foot on the ground when Sir Ralph, as 
quietly as usual, said: 

‘ _ you are not pressed for time, Mr. Clif- 
ore ae 

The tutor got up again at once, and Sir Ralph 
drove on with Mr. Besant trottirg at the side. 

(To be continued.) 








THE FIRST LEAF OF aUTUMN. 


I sre thee fall, thou quiverirg leaf, 
Of faint and yellow hue, 

The first to feel the autumn vinds, 
That, blighting, o’er thee bew— 

Slow parted from the rocking branch, 
I see thee floating by, 

To brave, all desolate and lone, 
The black autumnal sky. 

Alas ! the first, the yellow leaf~ 
How sadly falis it there, 

To rustle on the crisped grass, 
With every chilly air! 

It tells of those that soon must drop, 
All withered from the tree, 

And it hath waked a sadder choré 
In deathless memory. 

Thou eddying leaf, away, away, 
‘There’s sorrow in thy hue; 

Thou sound’st the knell of sunny hcurs 
Of buds and liquid dew— 

And thou dost tell how from the heart 
The blooms of hope decay ; 

How each lingers, loth to part, 
Till all are swept away. 


Ww 


E. O. 8. 








Givinc OrrEeNnce.—It is utterly impossible that 
two ordinary persons should live contentedly to- 
gether and not offend each other sometimes, The 
offence may not be intentional, it may occur inad- 
vertently. In order to enjoy life all unintentional 
offences ought to be forgiven. It would be well, 
however, if persons studied not to give offence even 
unintentionally. 

A Rare Corn.—A few days before the Queen's 
visit a Scotch coin of Queen Mary—the last Sove- 
reign who visited Inverness before her present Ma- 
jesty—was dug upina garden intown. An expert 
describes the coin as follows :—On the obverse are the 
Royal arma, crowned, between the letters M.R.; a 
heart with a star of five points punched in, effacing 
the M., and theinscription, “ Maria Dei G. Scotor: 
Regina, 1557 ; ”” reverse, an orle of four cresceuts, in 
each of which is a small crown; in the centre a cross, 
with the inscription, “Servio et Usy. Teror, 1557.” 
The coin isin very fair preservation. For a conside- 
rable time previously no coin of the unfortunate Scot- 
tish queen has been found in this quarter. 

Discovery OF ANCIENT GRAVES IN CUMBRAE— 
Of allthe improvements that have taken place in the 
Island of Cumbrae for some time the greatest is being 
at present executed. The island, as is well known, 
belongs to the Marquis of Bute and tne Earl of 
Glasgow, and these noblemen are causing a carriage- 
road and foot-path to be made round the island. 
When completed the drive will be a pleasant one of 
eleven miles, The workmen engaged in making the 
road at Fintry Bay came recently on three ancient 
graves. The Rev. Mr. M‘Callum, who was present 
when one of them was uncovered, describes them as 
being within a few feet of each other, and 115 feet 
from the ordinary high-water mark. The westmost 
grave, he says, is 3 feet long, 2 feet 2 inches broad, 
and 2 feet deep. It lies north-east and south-west. 
The middle grave is only 1 foot 10 inches long, 1 foot 
3 inches broad, and 1 foot 7 inches deep, Its direc- 


tion is north and south. Tho eastmost grave, which 
also lies north and south, is 4 feet long. Theso 
graves or cists are formed of red sandstone slabs, 
The two first noticed graves were covered to the 
depth of 4 feet, and the third 1 to 2 feet. A few 
years ago similar graves were discovered at Portray 
Bay. One of those at the latter place contained an 
urn in good preservation, but nothing of importance 
was found in those at the former spot. The Rey, 
Mr. M‘Callum thinks it possible places of sepulchre 
contained remains of the Cymbri, the ancient British, 
from whom the name of the islands is derived, 








THE DEVIL FISH. 

I Norice in your last issue an illustration repre. 
senting a devil fish. Until I saw it, and your an- 
nouncement of two living specimens, I was unaware 
that any living specimens existed in the world; 
My attention was particularly attracted to the 
matter because I have a most perfect fellow (in al- 
cohol), and have earnestly endeavoured to find out 
how many there were in Europe. If theone in tho 
Hamburg aquarium is but two feet from tip to tip, 
mine is more than as large again, being four feet 
three inches. The smaller one has, however, tho 
advantage of being alive. 

The strength which these creatures possess is al- 
most beyond comprehension, as is evidenced by what 
took place when my pet(!) was captured. He had 
seized hold of a submarine diver, at work in the 
wreck of a sunkeu steamer off che coast of Fiorida, 
The man was a powerful Irishman, who claimed to 
weigh three hundred pounds. His size and build 
fully verified his statement, and, to use his own 
language, ‘‘ the baste landed on top of my shoulders 
and pinned my arms tight. I felt my armour and 
myself being cracked into a jelly.” It seems that he 
was just about being brought to the surface, else the 
monster would have killed him, for he was suffering 
so from the terrible embrace that he could move no 
part of himself. When dragged on to the raft from 
which he had descended, and finally released, he had 
fainted. The men on the raft seized the fish by ono 
of its wriggling arms, and tried to pull it off, but 
could not break the power of a single one of the 
suckers. The fish was only removed by being dealt 
a heavy blow across the sack containing the stomach. 
This sack stood rigidly up above the eyes, while the 
eyes stood out like lobster’s eyes and gleamed like 
fire. The monster is, all in all, one of the most 
frightful apparitions it could be the fate of a man to 
meet. It tulfils in every particular the horrible 
features attributed to it in Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers 
of the Sea.” Notwithstanding the severity with 
which the able Frenchman has been criticized f 
“creating a nondescript with his weird imagi- 
nation,” the truth must be granted that his “ non- 
descript”’ bas an actual existence, as is evidenced 
by the specimens in Brighton and Hamburg, as 
well as my own. The likeness of the picture to 
mine is perfect in every particular. ORB 





Timety Retier.—It having been made known to 
the Emperor William that a grand-daughter of 
Beethoven, Caroline von Beethoven, is at present 
living at Vienna in great destitution, His Majesty 
has generously ordered that during her lifetime five 
per cent. of the proceeds from the performance of 
Beethoven’s opera of “Fidelio”? at the Royal 
Opera at Berlin shall be regularly assigned to her 
use, 

NATURALIZATION AMONG THE ARRAPIOES.—A 
curious law of naturalization prevails—or at least did 
prevail amongst them, which any man, either white 
or red, could avail himself of. The applicaut was 
simply required to bring to the chief a horse swift 
enough to hunt the buffalo on, and another horse or 
mule capable of carrying a load of 200lb, His in- 
tentions’ being made known, he was declared a mem- 
ber of the tribe, with all the honours, dignities, and 
immunities thereunto attached. A wife was tlea 
provided for him. ‘The wife of an Arraphoe takes 
care of his horses; manufactures his saddles aud 
bridles, leash-ropes and whips, his mocassins, les- 
gings, and hunting-shirts, from leather and other 
materials prepared by her own hands; beats with a 
wooden adze his buffalo robes, till they are soft and 
pleasant for his couch ; tans hides for his tent cover- 
ing, and drags from the distant hills the clean white 
pine poles to support it; cooks his daily food aud 
places it before him; and should sickness overtake 
him, and Death rap at the door of his lodge, his squaw 
watches kindly the last yearnings of the departing 
spirit. His sole duty, as her lord in life and as a mem- 
ber of the Arraplioe tribe, is to ride the horse which 
she saddles and brings to his tent, kill the game 
which she dresses and cures, sit or slumber on the 
couch which she spreads, and fight the enemies of the 
tribe.” Does civilization supply much more, even 0@ 

terms not widely different in kind though in degree? 
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THE 
LEATH SHADOW OF THE MIAMI. 


——_—_.—_—_—__— 
CHAPTER I. 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man- Pope. 
Revenge maintains her empire in the breast, 


Though every other feeling freeze to rest. 
Trevanion- 


“Here the trail runs into the water. What can 
nave become of them, Luke?” 

The speaker was a young man of perhaps five-and- 
twenty. Of medium height and a well-knit frame, 
with a frank, open expression upon his countenance, 
he was one that would attract the attention of a 
stranger and affect him favourably. 

His garb was that worn by many backwoodsmen 
of his day. It consisted of a complete suit of buck- 
skin, evidently of Indian make, as it was ornamented 
by many fanciful devices. In his right hand he car- 
ried the usual long rifle of the day, the shining barrel 
of which was without a speck of rust, showing that 
he bestowed much care and attention upon it, so that 
it might not fail him when perhaps his very life 
aight depend upon its doing him faithful service. 

In his belt, which was buckled tightly about him, 
were thrust his hunting-knife and a brace of pistols, 
so that even did his faithful rifle become for the mo- 
ment unserviceable he still had weapons with which 
he could defend himself, : 

A look of eager anxiety was on his face, and his 
eyes, which had rested upon the earth until he had 
reached the bank of the river, were now cast quickly 
up and down the stream, as though they were in 
search of something of which they had lost the 
Arace, 

Such in looks and appearance was Harry Libby, 
the young hunter, at the moment when we introduce 
him to the notice of the reader. 

His companion, to whom his words were ad- 
dressed, came close behind him, and so noticeable was 
his appearance that it will warrant a description. 

His age was somewhat in the neighbourhood of 
fifty, although he looked much younger. 

His heavy beard and hair were threaded here and 
— with silver, but his countenance was still 
resh, 

His form, which reached an altitude of six feet 
andahalf, was as straight asan arrow. His gar- 
ments were similar to those of his companion, al- 
though they showed far more the wear and tear of 
forest life to which they had been subjected, 

Across his shoulder was flung a rifle almost as long 
4s himself. A huge hunting-knife was thrust into his 
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belt, to which were also suspended his powder-horn 
aud bullet-pouch. 

His form, tall as it was, did not seem at all out of 
proportion, for his shoulders were broad, and the 
huge sinews of his limbs indicated great strength. 
There did not seem to be a pound of surplus flesh 
upon his entire frame. 

Such in appearance was Luke Hawkins, the scout, 
who was reckoned all through the Miami country as 
the bravest borderman that trod the pathless wilds 
of the forest. 

He was known among the settlers as the Forest 
King, a name not ill-deserved. 

The savages—so inveterate an enemy was he to 
them, ani so many of them had he slain—called him 
the Death Shadow of the Miami. 

Ever lurking about the river when duty called 
him there, for its banks and waters were a great 
thoroughfare for the redskins, they gave him a name 
associated with it, 

Hardly ever was his giant counterfeit reflected in 
the water but what one red man at least went under, 

The settlers in their cabins talked of the hundred 
redskins he years ago had made a vow -to slay, and 
were sure that the reckoning was nearly or quite com- 
plete, 

He had formerly been a tiller of the soil like them- 
selves, and had only made war upon the forest trees, 
save when danger threatened; but once, while ab- 
sent from home, his wife and child had been slain 
and his cabin burned to ashes. 

There, by its blackened remains and the charred and 
mutilated corpses of his wife and child, he had made 
the vow which the settlers on the Miami were sure 
he had carried well nigh to fulfilment, 

Never since the hour when the discovery of his 
loss had been made had he given thought to the 
clearing in which his cabin had stood. Weeds had 
usurped the entire space, save one spot beneath the 
branches of a huge oak. 

Here he had gathered together what remained un- 
consumed of the bodies of his wife and child, and 
buried them tenderly with his own hands, with no 
one near to assist him in the sad task, 

Abovethem he planted wild flowers, which bloomed 
luxurantly iu their season, the graves being at all 
times kept free from briars and bushes. 

This spot he visited often, both summer and winter, 
and always alone, He wanted no human eye to wit- 
ness his emotion, which was shown at no other time 
and place. 

Such was Luke Hawkins, and what was known of 
his history, and now we return to matters that more 
intimately concern our story, 
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The time was afternoon, ‘I'he sun was some two 
hours above the tree tops, where he hung like a huge 
ball of fire in the unclouded summer sky. ‘The place 
was the western bank of the Miami, some three miles 
from the verge of the nearest settlement. 

Since noon Luke and his companion had been fol- 
lowing on a trail which they had struck in the forest 
while on a hunting expedition, which they had set 
out on two days before from the settlement in which 
they resided. 

Of late Luke had found little todo. The savages 
had been very quiet, and no outrage on their part 
had been reported. Therefore he had invited his 
young friend to a hunt with him, and they were on 
their homeward way again, when they had struck the 
trail of which we have made mention, and from the 
inspection of which they judged some new outrage 
against the settlers had been perpetrated by the red- 
skins, 

Intermingled with the footprints of a couple of 
savages were those of another, which they had no 
difficulty in deciding, from the size, and being mads 
by a shoe, were made by a woman, and a white one, 

They were small, and it was evident that the wo- 
man was of slight build. No sooner had they set 
their eyes upon it than they knew that some one of 
their own race had been so unfortunate as to fall into 
the hands of the savages. 

This was enough for them to know. They saw 
their duty, and at once resolved to perform it. A 
fear, which he had not as yet given expression to in 
words, oppressed the heart of Harry as he looked 
upon the imprint the little foot had made. 

Ruth Lee, his own betrothed wife, lived in the 
settlement from which the footsteps seemed to come, 
and he was fearful that it was she who had fallen into 
the hands of the redskins. 

Taught by Luke, he knew something of wood- 
craft, and he could follow a trail passing well; but 
it took the scout’s accustomed eyes to determine the 
freshness of a trail, 

Carefully Luke had scrutinized the one before them, 
and had read there, easier perhaps than he could 
read the page of a book, the time that had passed 
since the savages, with their captive, had gone that 
way. 

ie was as firmly convinced in his own mind that 
it had been since noon as he was that they were now 
standing gazing down upon it. 

But one thought or determination animated the 
mind of each, and this was to follow on the trail, 
rescue the captive, and punish her captors if ; ossible. 

This they had undertaken at once, and the trail hal 
brought them to the river, where the exclamation 
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which we have recorded fell from the lips of Harry; 
who at this point chanced to be in the advance. 

Luke stepped past his companion and went down 
to the water's edge. 

Hidden from the observation of any who might be 
afloat upon the water by the thick bushes on either 
sido, he gave a quick glance up and down the stream. 
But there was no object to be seen on its unruffled 
bosom. The water lay as untroubled as the smooth 
face of a mirror. 

* Strange,” he muttered, half to himself and half 
in answer to the query Harry had made. “I den’t 
sce how the varmints got across if across they went. 
Let me see if they ain't like uskrats and have hid 
their trail in the bank.” 

“TI don’t see how that can be,” said Harry. “Here 
itis as plain as anything can be, leading dowmto the 
water’s edge, and for the life of mel can see no sign 
where it turns wp or down the bank.” 

** Well, there's one thing sartin, they never swam 
across the stream with their captive. It would bea 
hard job todo if she was minded to go, as of course 
she wasn’t, They either had a canoe hereabeouts 
which took themever, orelse they've got up or down 
the stream. Which it is for the life of me I-ean’t 
find out, but I wilt afore I heave this spot. I wonld 
give something if Leould tell now who it is they've 
got into their elatehes.” 

“Do you know that I'm afraid it is Ruth Lee,” 
said Harry, in a teme whieh told of the fear whieh 
was in his heart, 

“ What? not little Rath—that gal of yourn?” 

“Yo” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

. “Because this footprint here looks so much’ like 
ers,” 

“That ain’t mo reason. Gals leave their marks 
pretty much alike behind ’em. But some of ’em I 
suppose have got bigger feet than others. ‘I'his one 
here ain’t hardly bigger than a child’s.”” 

“Ruth’s isn’t, and that’s what makes me’think that 
itis hers. But I hopeI'mmistaken. Ifharm should 
come to her it would kill ber mother. ‘Yeu know 
that the redskins took her father’s lifo last year.” 

“Yes, and they paid dearly for it too. A good 
half-dozen of ’em went under for doing that job.” 

“Yes, Luke, 1 know he was avenged; but that 
didn’t bring him back to life. But you do know that 
I have often thought that the most guilty one of all 
escaped.” 

“ Ni ) ?” 

“ But I am almost sure of it,” 

“ Who was it?” 

“The renegade who has joined his fortune with the 
savages—he whom we know by the name of Justin 
Litch.” 

“ Don’t you think that is his real name ?” 

“No. The Lees are sure that it is not.” 

“What do they think it is?” 

“ Before they came west Robert Lee had an enemy, 
who swore that he would be their ruin. This he ef- 
fected so far as their property was concerned, and 
then, to escape the penalty of his crime, he fled, and 
was seen no more. He was supposed to have gone 
west, but it was never known to a certainty. To 
mend their fortunes the Lees came here, and shortly 
afterwards, as you know, the husband and father was 
slain. Since then the mother and daughter have be- 
come convinced, from the description they have had 
of the renegade, Justin Litch, that it is their old 
enemy, lliram Bailey, If this is so, and Ruth is 
indeed in the hands of the redskins, as I fear, I 
have no doubt but that the renegade is at the bottom 
of it.” 

“ Well, it may be so; but I hope you are mistaken, 
and that the gal is safe; but, if it proves to be so, 
we've got a work before us that we won't give up 
until we’ve made the villain smart for his perfidy. 
I’ve had my eyes on the scamp for some time, for I 
knew his being with the redskins wasn’t for no 
good. If I can only bring my rifle to bear on him 
once more I'll settle his score for him. But now to 
find the trail agin, if we can, which the varmints 
have hid in the water.” 

While this conversation had been going on they 
had both stood close to the water’s edge, where the 
trail had apparently ended. The water at this point 
was shoal close to the bank, being not more than a 
couple of feet in depth, and soclear that the sandy 
bottom could be seen without difficulty. 

Carefully Luke scrutinized the sand at the bottom 
for a minute, and then slowly moved down tbe stream 
with his eyes fixed upon the water. 

Harry followed in his footsteps, and for a little 
time they went on without making any discovery or 
a word passing between them. 

Suddenly Luke uttered an exclamation which told 
his companion that he had struck upon the clue they 
were searching for, 

“What is it? What have you found?” demanded 
Harry, eagerly. ; 





The scout pointed down into the water. 

“‘ Look, and tell me what you see there!” he said, 
in a triumphant tone. 

“T don’t see anything,” answered Harry, after he 
had closely scrutinized the spot toward which Luke 
pointed. e 

“ What have you got eyes forif it ain’t to use ’em ?” 
extiaimed the scout. “I’m afraid, Harry, that you 
aim’t got your learning yet,” 

““T confess to that, and also that I can see nothing 
there.” 

“Don’t you see any marks in the sand under the 
water ?” 

“No. All I can see is a spot here and there where 
the water has been a little ruffled, and where now it 
has settled down again.” 

* And what more do you want? They have waded 
along here, stepping carefully in each other’s tracks 
‘so as to make as little disturbance on the bottom as 
possible, and hoping that the water would hide that 
little. Ikut Lake Hawkins has been too long in this line 
of business to be cajuled by any such plan as this. 
Fordiag ‘here ean’t be done unless feller has legs 
as long as the trumks of these ’ere trees. I know’d 
thatthe varmints hadn’t gone across unless they had 
@ canoe in this place—which I didn’t believe they 
had, All we've got to do mow is to foller down the 
bank, and we'll soon find where the trail has took to 
land again.” 

“IT hope we may, for I.am anxious to lose no time 
here. I want to find out who it is who has fallen 
imto their hands as soomas possible. By the looks 
on the bottom there it wasn’t deme a great while 

0.” 

“Tt may bean hour, and it may have been two. 
There ain’t no cerrent. to-wipeout the tracks, so they 
will show for some time yet. But come on, and let 
us see how long they paddled along in the water, 
thinking to throw dirt in the eyes of any who might 
strike the trail as we've happened to do.” 

Keeping close to the water’s edge, they passed 
down the bauk, with their eyes fixed upon the signs 
they saw inthe bottom. For perhaps twenty rods 
they kept on this way, and then, at a point where the 
current of the river set in towards the shore, they 
saw abundant signs of where the savages had been 
forced ashore, owing to the depth of the water. 

“T told you so,” said Luke, triumphantly. “ They 
thought they would foil somebody by this manceuvre. 
Now we have the trail plain enough, and all we’ve 
got to do is to go on.” 

“You can read them better than I can,” said 
Harry. “There is a good deal that you canteach me 
in woodcraft yet.” 

“T suppose I can, youngster. A man can’t get his 
larnin’ ina minute. It has cost mea good deal of 
time and patience. But look here. See what you've 
gone by. Like as not it will give us a clueas to who 
the gal is they carried off.” 

He held up as he spoke a bit of cloth, which, hav- 
ing caught upon a dry stick, had apparently been torn 
from the dress of the wearer, 

Harry turned as pale as death. 

“It is a piece of Ruth’s dress!” he said. “T felt 
from the first that it was her that the redskins were 
carrying off.” 

Harry took the bit of cloth from the scout’s hand 
and gazed earnestly upon it. It was undoubtedly 
torn from the dress Ruth Lee had worn the last time 
he had seen her, ouly two days before, and he was as 
firmly convinced that his fears as to the identity of 
the captive had provea true as he would have been 
had he seen her in the hands of the savages. 

For the space of a minute he stood thus gazing in 
silence upon it, and then he placed it in his pocket as 
carefully as if it were some cherished memento that 
he wished to preserve. 

“Then you are sure that it is little Ruth?” said 
the scout, who had been watching his face and his 
movements with much interest. 

* As sure as I am that we are standing here.” 

“Well, I’m mighty sorry that she has got into 
trouble, Harry ; aud for your sake I wish that it had 
been somebody else, though after all it would have 
been just as bad. But don’t look so down-hearted 
about it—we’ve got the trail now, and if we don't 
find her I’m greatly mistaken. They ain’t got a great 
ways the start of us, and if we only had a little more 
daylight we would come up with them afore a great 
while. There ain't no moon, and from the looks of 
the sky I’m afraid that it will be pretty dark when 
night comes. But do you really think that Justia 
Litch has had a hand ia this business ?” 

* T am sure of it.” 

“If he has he shall pay dear for it. I’ve not 
caught him up to any dirty work yet; buta man don't 
stay among the redskins for nothing. He soon gets 
to be as bad as they are, if he wasn’t wus when he 
quartered with ’em. If he has a hand iu this work 
agin the Lees he shall pay dear forit. But there's 
one thing 1’m pretty sure of—he aiu’t gone along this 


, 








trail. There’s no footprints ’cept the redskins’ here, 
unless it is the gal’s.” 

‘‘He wouldn’t dare to venture so near the settle- 
ment in daylight, for fear that he would be recog- 
nized by some one who knew him of old, But some. 
thing seems to tell me that this is his work, and that 
he himself is not far away.” 

“T hope he is not: I want nothing better than to 
set eyes on him, and to find that he is mixed up in 
this matter. It would dome more good to send a 
bullet through him than it would to kill a dozen red- 
skins.” 

“ But we shall not find him if we stay here,” saii 
Harry, impatiently. “ Let us follow on the trail as 
fast as we can.” 

“I’m ready, youngster. I’ve only been waiting 
for you to get through looking at that piece of calico, 
Now that you have we'll be off. The sun’s getting 
well down to the tree-tops, and its light won’t las: 
us much longer. We've got to use what there is left 
to some purpose, I can tell you, or they'll give us 
the slip. If they do, and get the gal to the village, 
we shall have trouble in getting her out of their 
clutches.” 

“ T'm afraid that we shall as it is, if Justin Litch 
is the instigator of the abduction.” 

“ We'll do the best we can, and we won’t give up 
trying as long as there isa ghost of a chance. Since 
I’ve followed the calling of a scout, I've been where 
the chances seemed more agin me tian they do now. 
There would have be a lot more savages prow- 
ling round here than there is now if it hadn’t been 
for me and my rifle.” 

“From what I have seen I have no doubt of that,” 
answered Harry. “And had it not been for you I’m 
afraid that there would have been far less white folks 
here as well. You have saved the lives of a good 
many within the few years past.” 

“ l’vo tried to do my duty, youngster, and if I’ve 
failed anywhere it was because I didn’t kuow any 
better. Ever since that time I’ve fought the var- 
mints with teoth and nail whenever there was o 
chance.” 

“I know you have,” said Harry, “and I only hope 
we shall have the luck that has followed you thus 
far.” 

Here the conversation ceased, and, throwing his 
rifle over his shoulder, Luke strode along the trai} 
with Harry close upon his heels. 

It lay plain before them, following down the bank 
of the river. 

It was clear now that the savages had taken no 
pains to conceal it. Evidently they thought it was 
broken in the water, and that no eyes would be sharp. 
enough to put it together again, Butin this the red- 
skins had been mistaken, as we have seen. 

They should have learned by this time that tho 
sharp eyes of Death Shadow could track them out 
as unerringly as the bloodhound when on the scent. 
Never yet had they been able to deceive him long 
when he was upon their trackin earnest. Tiis many 
of them knew to their sorrow; although few of them 
had survived to tell the story of the vengeance ho 
had wrought upon them. Seldom it was that any of 
them escaped him when in his own mind he had 
pronounced their death-warrant. 

Slowly the sun sauk downwards as the scout ant? 
his young friend hurried forward on their errand of 
mercy and vengeance. 

Neither had any thought of turning back until 
they had rescued Ruth Lee and avenged the outrage 
upon her. 

Luke Hawkins had said to himself that not one of 
them should escape, and he went to make good his 
word. 

he same feelings were now dominant in his 
mind that had ever been there since the hour when 
he gazed upon the remains of his lost ones so foully 
murdered, The vengeance he meditated agaiusi 
the race of his despoilers was by no means accom- 
plished. 

It would not be while life and strength remained 
with which he could strike a blow to avenge those so 
dear to him. 

At last the sun reached the tree-tops, and slowly 
the golden light died out from the forest, aud the 
shadows of evening at once began to fill the nooks 
and hollows with their dusky forms. 

A little longer and night would be down, and then 
to follow the trail would be impossible, for, as we 
have said, there was no moon to partly illuminate the 
forest aisles. 

The stars, too, would hardly be able to give out 
their pale light, for the sky, as the sun weut down, 
began to grow overcast away to the south and 
east. 

‘This Luke and his companion knew well, and thus 
it was that they had made the haste along the trail 
that they had. 

They were hoping to come up with the savages, 
or somewhere ia their vicinity, before the darknese 
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should bide the trail and so render it incapable of 
being followed. 

Fainter and fainter grew the light in the forest, 
and at last even the experienced eye of Luke Haw- 
kins could not discern the footprints of the sa- 
vages. 

Convinced at last that it was uncertain whether 
they were on the trail or not, the scout abruptly came 
to a stop. 

“ What is it ? Have you seen anything ?” demanded 
Harry, eagerly. 

Luke replied in the negative. 

‘*Why do you stop, then ?” he asked, impatiently. 

“ Because I’ve lost the trail.” 

“That is unfortunate, but I do not wonder at it. 
I can hardly see how you have kept it for the last 
twenty miuutes, No one, unless he had eyes like an 
owl, could hope to keep on it in this darkness.” 

“You are right there, youngster. It is getting so 
dark that a feller can nigh about cut it with a knife.” 

‘What can we do now ?” 

“There ain’t but one way that I know, and that is 
to keep on down the river and trust to luck to take us 
right. But the chances of our finding ’em are agin 
us, I’ll allow. If they stop.and don’t kindle.a camp- 
fire we may stumble upon ’em afore me know it, and 
so run into a difficulty. They won’t be apt to light 
a fire if they have any idea that they’re followed. 
Then it may be that they’ll cross the river somewhere 
hereabouts ; and if they do we shall miss ’em.” 

“ But they can’t ford across anywhere along here, 
if I remember aright.” 

“No; but they may have a canoe hidden along 
here somewhere. I know that they keep them on the 
river, and they may have used one to-day if they 
came over from the village, as most likely they did. 
If we could have had another hour of daylight it 
would have been all I would have asked for.” 

“What can we do? I can never bear to lay over 
here until morning. By that time they may have got 
such a start that all our efforts to find them will be 
useless:”’ 

“ We ain’t got but one way to do, and that is to go 
on and take the chances, which I’ll alloware agin us. 
We'll keep close by tbe river and our eyes and ears 
open. It may be that luck will help us get a clue to 
em. 

“There don’t seem to be any other way,’ said 
Harry, after amoment’s thought. “Oh, Ruth, I fear 
that you are lost to me!” he exclaimed, in a des- 
pondent tone. 

“Cheer up, youngster. ’Tain’t no use to be down- 
hearted, I’ve seen things look a good deal wus 
than this and then had them come out all right after 
all. We’re going to be even with the varmints yet.” 

“T hope we shall, but I can’t help thinking that it 
will be otherwise. ‘The darkness helps them instead 
of us. But let us go on and do what we can.” 

Luke moved on again and they pursued their 
darksome way through the forest. 

Their pace was faster now, for they made no effort 
to keep the trail. 

The river was their guide and thus far the savages 
had followed its general course. 

Still they were far from certain that they were 
going right. 

The redskins might have turned from the river, or 
they might have crossed it. 

They were going on uncertainties now, and every 
step might be carrying them farther from those of 
whom they were in pursuit. 

For an hour they went on in this way, and then 
Luke paused again. 

“Confound the Iuck!” he muttered, to himself. 
“This going on without a clue I despise. I’m afraid, 
youngster, that we shall have to lay by until morn- 
ing. The clouds are growing thicker every minute, 
aud it is allthat 1 can do to feel my wayalong. Then 
we ain’t sure but what we’re going away from ’em 
instead of following after, as we ought to.” 

“I have been thinking of that all the time,” said 
Harry, despondingly. ‘* We've lost all trace of them, 
and I see no chance of finding it again—not until 
morning, at least, and by that time it may rain, and 
so wash out all signs of the trail. I fear that there 
is little chance of rescuing Ruth for along time to 
come, even if it can ever be accomplished.” 

“It ain’t no use to think so, my boy. We've got 
to keep up a good heart and work like beavers when 
we've got a job to do. I'll give in that things do 
look rather discouraging just now ; but then they say 
it’s always the darkest just afore the dawn. But if 
it is any darker than it is now we shall have to trust 
wholly to feeling, for we shan’t be able to see an inch 
afore our faces,” 

“What do you think we had better do?” 

_Luke made no answer, and Harry again repeated 
his question. 

“Hush!” came in a warning tone from the lips of 
the scout, and then the two men remained stan/ing 





Harry strained both eyes and ears to catch, if ho 
could, the reason of the scout’s exclamation, 

But he neither saw nor heard anything. 

For the space of a minute neither moved a limb, 
and then Harry asked, in.a whisper: 

“What isit, Luke? Have you seen anything ?” 

“No, but I heard something,” the scout answered, 
in the same tone, 

“What was it?” 

“ A footstep close behind us, 
hereabouts, I’m. sartin.” 

“Do you think they have got a trace of us?” 

“There is no reason why they shouldn’t. If 
they’ve got ears they couldn’t help hearing us tramp- 
ing along.” 

For the space of another minute they were mute 
and motionless, 

A silence most profound was about them. Not so 
much as the rustle of a leaf broke the stillness that 
reigned in the torest. If there were enemies near 
them they were as motionless as themselves, 

“ Don’t stir from your tracks, boy,’’ said the scout, 
in the same whispered tone. “I’m going to take 
a look round here for a few minutes, though it is 
precious little that I shall see, I expect. Feeling 
around would be the better name for it, If thereare 


redskins on our track I want to.see what they are up 
” 


There are redskins 


“ Why not let me go with you ?” 

“ Because you ain’t so used to this business as I 
am, Keep quiet here until I come back. If you hear 
any sound near you look out for danger.” 

“But how will you find this spot again in the 
dark ?” 

“Tf you hear the hoot of an owl just you answer 
it, although not very loud. That'll be all the sign I 
want to find the spot again.” 

The next moment the scout had glided away in 
the darkness, leaving Harry standing bolt upright 
and motionless, 

Everything was so still about him that he could 
hear the rapid beating of his heart. It seemed to him 
that never before had he known such a profound si- 
lence in the forest. 

As the dead calm precedes the storm, so he could 
not help thinking that a sudden change was about to 
come. 





CHAPTER II, 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying. 
Dryden, 

AFTER parting with his companion Luke Hawkins 
moved slowly away from the spot, his steps turned 
irom the bank of the river. He had no definite point 
in his mind towards which he would turn his foot- 
steps, but set forth at random. 

He thought that by moving silently about the 
spot he might run upon the savages, if, as he was 
convinced, there were any watching his move- 
ments, 

‘'o be sure the sound which had fallen upon his 
ears was a slight one; but then he had been quick to 
tell that it was made by a savage instead of some 
prowling wild beast. He was so well educated in 
woodcraft that it was not often that he was mistaken 
in such a matter as this. 

Ho telt as sure that a savage had been the author 
of the sound he had heard as he would have been 
had he stood face to face with him. 

He saw that it was a game of hide-and-seek be- 
tween them, and that owing to the dense darkness 
there was no great prospect of either side winning. 

But he wished to find out if possible how many 
there were, and what their game was. He thought 
it more than probable that they were of the party 
whose trail they had been following, and that Ruth 
Lee was not far away. 

He had not said this much to Harry, for he did not 
wish to awaken hopes that might not be realized. 

With these thoughts passing in his miud he 
moved noiselessly onward, taking care that not so 
much as a leaf rustled beneath his feet. His ears 
were on the alert to catch the slightest sound, but 
for the space of several minutes a hush like that of 
death pervaded the forest. It seemed as though all 
nature was asleep. For something like a hundred 
rods he went on in a direct course from the river, 
which brought him to the summit of a slight emi- 
nence. 

‘Here he paused and gazed carefully around on 

either side ; but he saw nothing save the black- 

ness of the night, which shrouded everything like a 
all. 

. Turning to the right, he went on again for a few 

paces, and then suddenly paused. 

His eye had caught a glimpse of an object he had 

been seeking for, 

A pale light flickered away before him in the 

forest. 





43 mute as death, 


For a moment it would shine brightly, and then 


appear to flicker and die out, only to flash up again in 
a little time. 

At first the thought had occurred to him that it 
might be only a will-o’-the-wisp dancing over a 
marshy place in the forest, but a little closer ob- 
servation told him that it was stationary. 

He was assured now that it shone out from a small 
camp-fire, and a feeling of satisfaction and triumph 
filled his breast. 

Gathered about the fire, he had no doubt, were the 
captors of Ruth Lee, and she among them. 

He wondere:| that they should have eseaped with 
their captive without putting the river between them 
and those who might be following in pursuit; but it 
might be that she had become fatigued and.eould go no 
farther that night, 

For a moment he hesitated as to what was the best 
course for him to pursue, 

Should he go back for Harry, or proceed alone to 
acquaint himself with what was going on about the 
camp-tire ? 

He was inclined to the latter, but a second thought 
decided him otherwise. 

He kuew that Harry would be impatiently awaiting 
his return, and that every minute would seem an age 
to him, and, beside that, he might be in danger. 

He was sure that one redskin, at least, had been 
near the spot, and others might be lurking about. 
Unmindful of his situation, in his anxiety Harry might 
inake some sound that would draw them to the spot, 
and so fall an easy prey into their hands, 

Convinced now that he should return for Harry 
before approaching the camp-fire, the scout turned 
his steps as near as he could in the direction of the 
spot where they had paried, 

One less used to the forest than he was would 
have gone wide of the spot in the darkness, but he 
had been placed too often in a like position te go far 
astray. 

Hurriedly but noiselessly he went on, and in a few 
minutes’ time felt conviuced that he was ap- 
proaching the spot where he had left his companion. 

Not knowing but what he might pass ‘him by, or 
that in the darkuess Harry would mistake him for a 
savage, and give him the contents of his rifle, he 
paused and gave utterance to the signal which had 
been agreed upon between them, 

The most experienced woodsman would have sworn 
that it was the hout of an owl that woke the echoes 
of the forest, so near was the imitation to the ery ut- 
tered by that bird. Over and over again was it echoed 
by wood and river, and then died away in the far 
distance. Moment after moment went by, and still 
the answering signal did not come. 

A silence, if possible, more profound than before 
reigned around—a silence so great that it could al- 
most be felt. 

What could be the reason of Harry’s silence ? 
Surely he must have heard it; for, aecording to his 
calculation, the spot where he had left him standing 
was not more than tweaty yardsaway. Oould it be 
possible that harm could have come to his friend during 
the few moments he tad been absent ? 

He hardly knew what else to think. 

Again he uttered the signal, and onee more the 
echoes took it up and repeated it over and over 
again, but the answering sign for which he waited 
came not. 

“ Whatever can it mean?” he muttored to him. 
self, “Surely something has happened to the boy. 
I’m sorry I left him behiud, If the redskins have sent 
him under I shall never forgive myself. But it may 
be that he didn’t understand that he was to answer. 
At any rate [’ll hold ou here, and give him a chance 
to come up. I'll give another hoot, so that he can’t 
miss me, aud I think tuat’ll bring him along all right.” 

Once more he sent forth the dismal hoot. Oue, 
two, five minutes passed, and there was no sign of 
the comiug of Harry, nor any answering signal to 
show that he was alive. 

Luke was now alarmed, and firmly convinced in 
his mind that something was wrong, 

Harry had had now more than double the time that 
was necessary for him to have reached the spot, had 
he been in a condition to have done go. 

Thinking it useless to remain longer there, he was 
on the point of starting to try and find the spot 
where he had left him when a slight sound near at 
hand arrested his atteution. 

Nevertheless he stood, with his ears strained to 
listen for a repetition of the sound. 

It came, and so cluse to him that he was almost 
startled. It was a footstep light and wary. 

At a second thought he did not know but that it 
might be Harry approaching, and ne was just on the 
point of calling him by uame when the idea occurred 
to him that it might be a savage, and that it would 
be better for him to remain silent. 

It chanced that he was standing close to the trunk 
of a tre», and be knew thereby that he had the ad- 





vantag of whoever might be approaching. 
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He would not be perceived so readily in the dark- 
ness as if he were standing alone. ha 

Again the slight sound was repeated, this time 
closer than before. ; : 

Straining his eyes, he at last perceived'the outlines 
of a human form creeping stealthily toward where he 
stood, Its outlines and motions told him that it was 
not his missing companion. 

Harry would never approach the spot after what 
had been agreed upon between them in such a way 
as this. 

A moment longer and all suspense was ended. The 
shadowy form was unmistakeably that of a savage. 

Nearer and nearer he crept, until at last he was so 
close that Luke could see that he held his tomahawk 
in his hand, ready to deal his victim a blow the mo- 
ment he should set eyes on him. 

It was cvident to the scout that as yet he had not 
been perceived. 

This he saw at once gave him the advantage, 
and, drawing his knife, he prepared to avail himself 
of it. 

The savage was so close that by reaching out his 
aim he could almost touch him from where he stood. 

The moment for him to act had come. 

Holding his knife firmly in his right hand, he 
bounded upon him with a spring like that of a pan- 
ther. 

With his left hand he caught the savage by the 
throat and held him as in a vice. 

It spite of all his wariness the savage was taken 
completely by surprise, and the scout had him at his 
mercy. 

But mercy was not in the heart of Luke Hawkins. 

At that moment he even forgot the missing 
Harry. 

His thoughts were of his own slain ones, and his 
ruling desire to avenge them with the death of every 
savage that crossed his path, 

Another victim was now in his grasp to add to the 
long roll of those that had already fallen—another 
blow to be struck to avenge those who had been so 
dear to his heart. 

With all the strength he could command he sent 
the knife home to the heart of the savage, and the 
scout feit the warm blood gush out upon his hands. 

Casting the body from him, he gazed down upon 
it with feelings of almost savage joy. Another one 
whs numbered among those whom he had sworn to 
slay. 

30 sudden and swift had been the blow that the 
redskin had had no time to cry out or utter a sound 
which could be heard ten paces from the spot. 

‘The feelings that animated the heart of Luke were 
gone ina little time, and then the situation of affairs 
came back in full force to his mind. 

That some harm had come to Harry he was 
more strongly convinced than he had been before 
the advent of the savage. 

That the young man was either slain or a pri- 
soner be had no doubt, 

For a few moments he stood revolving in his 
mind what he had better do. 

Should he turn back and endeavour to get a 
glimpse of what was going on about the camp-fire, 
or had he better seek still farther for Harry? He 
decided at length upon the latter. 

He would at least try to find the spot where they 
had separated, and see what would be there disclosed. 
Perhaps there would be no need of seeking farther. 
Even now the young man might be lying there, fast 
growing cold in the embrace of death. 

Decided in his mind upon this course, the scout 
directed his steps in that direction, and by some- 
thing that seemed almost instinct they brought him 
to the exact spot. 

He recognized it at once, despite the darkness, 
and, half dreading what be might find, he looked 
about him, But no clue wasto be found of him he 
sought. 

(To be continued.) 





Tne tunnel of the Col de Tende has been com- 
mcnced at both ends simultaneously ; the rock is 
found to be unusually hard, and it is feared that 
the piercements will present great difficulties. 

AN AWKWARD EXPLOsion.—An extraordinary 
accident has just occurred in the Rue St. Honoré, 
A man was walking quictly along smoking his 
cigar behind a man who was hawking about a bun- 
dle of those little red balloons which are the delight 
of the rising generation, when a puff of wind sud- 
denly drove the indiarubber bags against the cigar, 
and all exploded. The poor smoker was suddenly 
enveloped in a mass of flame, which burned off his 
big moustache and beard and singed his face. 

‘ug VASE oF Mantua.—A telegram from 
Geneva states that the famous onyx vase, called the 
* Vase of Mantua,” has at last been found in the 
treasure chest of the late Duke of Brunswick, It 





material and workmanship of this onyx vase make 
the article a veritable masterpiece. The treasure is 
considered by antiquaries as a Semitic production, 
nothing less than the holy vial destined for the con- 
secration of the Hebrew kings. 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In less than ten minutes Eustace was in the ball- 
room. 

What a marvellous change! The great drawing- 
rooms, with their shimmering, silken hangings, the 
flashing chandeliers, the green and bloom of tropical 
plants glowing through a fairy vista of brilliant 
light, the flash of jewels, the rustle of costly silks, 
the murmur of happy voices, and the throbbing 
melody of a waltz, mingling with the rythmic fali of 
dancing feet ! 
What a change! All that dreadful horror and 
darkness and death outside must have been a 
hideous dream! How could it be anything else ? 
Sir Eustave put his hand to his head, as if to as- 
sure himself he was really awake, Then he turned 
to look for his mother. 

There she sat, in a chair of state, by the side of 
the haughty old duchess—proud, calm and imperial 
in her high-bred beauty, not a tremour on her 
comely face, her rich robe and priceless jewels allin 
the most perfect order. 

Sir Eustace stared in utter amazement. As- 
suredly he had been dreaming! He must get out 
somehow, and assure himself that there was no dead 
face lying out yonder under the starlight. 

But his lady mother’s serene blue eyes caught 

sight of him, and, as if divining his intention, she 
motioned him to her side. He went like one under 
the influence of a weird spell. 
‘* My dear boy,” cried Lady Laura, gaily, “ what 
is it? Such ascowling brow! And it is so ill-bred 
for a ball-room! For shame, Eustace! Don’t you 
see Lady Mary in the recess yonder, without a 
partner, and the waltz will strike up in five minutes ? 
What can she think of you ?” 

Sir Eustace turned and looked at her, and their 
eyes met in one swift flash of warning intelligence. 
The young man felt as if he should fall where he 
stood, but his mother tapped him lightly with her 





jewelled fan. 


“Go,” she continued, significantly, “go to Lady 
Mary ” adding, just above her breath, ** you 
have a secret too—the Earl of Shaftonsbury knows. 
Go, I say!” 

The young baronet obeyed without a word, his 
lips white with some strong emotion as he crossed 
the brilliant room. 

The earl passed him, with May on his arm, and 
nodded familiarly, but Sir Eustace did not return 
the salutation. 

“Curse him,’’ he muttered, inaudibly ; “‘ the old 
dotard has been prating of that old affair—I’ll pay 
him off for it.” 

For an instant the rage in his eyes made them 
lurid, but they were clear and smiling when he 
reached the recess where Lady Mary stood. 

She turned to meet him, a talland stately woman, 
not a beauty, for her features were aquiline, and her 
eyes cruelly cold, but she was a peer’s daughter and 
an heiress. 

** Will you grant me the honour of this waltz ?” 
asked the baronet, bowing profoundly. 

Lady Mary arched her brows, and consulted her 
elegant tablets. 

“ You should have been here before,” she replied, 
a trifle severely ; “ my tablets are quite filled up, I 
give this waltz to the earl—but I might disregard 
his claims, I suppose. But tell me first where 
you’ve been to-night. I was on the balcony and 
saw you coming up from the garden with such a 
face! Did you see a ghost, Sir Eustace ?”’ 

Sir Eustace turned pale perceptibly, and glanced 
toward the gloomy garden with an ill-repressed 
shudder. 

‘*T think I must have seen one,” he replied, with 
an uneasy laugh. 

Lady Mary gave hima sharp glance, She wasa 
distrustful, jealous-minded woman. 

“IT won’t have you masquerading about in such a 
mysterious manner,” she said, lightly, but with a 
covert sneer. ‘* Without doubt you had tryst with 
some apple-cheeked peasant girl, and I awaiting 
yourcoming! It won’t do, Sir Eustace! Another 
such offence and I shall return this bauble.” 

She touched a glittering diamond ring on her 
white finger as she spoke, the pledge of her engage- 
ment to the young baronet. They had been plighted 
for years, and the time appointed for the wedding 
was drawing near. 

A sharp retort rose to Sir Eustace’s lips, but he 
choked it down, and with it the aversion he felt for 
this stately, blue-blooded, sharp-featured peeress, 








was enclosed in another vase of gold metal, The 


who was to be his wife. She would make him Lord 








of Chetwood Heath, and bring him a dowry of ten 
thousand per annum; and Sir Eustace was too 
keenly alive to his own interest to hazard the loss 
of a title and a fortune. 

He took the fair, patrician hand in his own, and 
pressed it fondly for answer. 

“ Don’t be childish, Lady Mary,” he said. ‘‘ You 
have drawn on your imagination for all your facts, 
Come, we are good friends now, and there’s our 
waltz.” 

He took her in his arms, tall and proud, and robed 
like a queen, and away they whirled, her perfumed, 
pale-gold hair streaming across his breast, her cold 
eyes softening into something liko tenderness as 
they looked up into his handsome face ; for the Lady 
of Chetwood Heath was in love with her affianced 
husband. 

But Sir Eustace moved through the dance like an 
automaton, unconscious of the jewelled arms that 
clasped him, the pale-gold hair that brushed his 
cheek, deaf to the throbbing muzic, blind to tho 
flashing chandeliers, the high-bred women, with 
only one awful, awful image before his eyes, a white, 
dead face looking up to the midnight stars. 

He thought the ball would never end. and in his 
craven fear he dared not leave ono instant; he 
scarcely ventured to glance towards the garden. 
But he must know, he must assure himself that she 
was still lying there, stark and dead as he had left 
her, or he should go mad. 

In his suspense and horror, all the more unen.- 
durable since he was forced to hide it with a mask 
of smiles, he hated his mother, and shuddered with 
repulsion as he saw her moving about in her im- 
perial serenity. He even experienced a fierce desirs 
to see her punished and degraded as her terriblo 
guilt deserved. 

And thus the hours dragged by, and at last, when 
the rosy dawn was beginning to redden far away 
beyond the London spires, the ball of the duchess 
came to an end. 

Miss Ryhope had made her débfit, and her auspices 
were brilliant. The Earl of Shaftonsbury was ready 
to make her his wife and to decorate her fair young 
brow with the coronet of a countess. 

The London world congratulated Miss Ryhopr, 
and Miss Ryhope congratulated herself, not be- 
cause of her brilliant prospects, however, but for 
the absurd and silly fact that she had enjoyed ono 
round dance, one blissful, unaristocratic country 
dance with that immense young Squire Renshavwe, 
and wore in the corsage of her ball-dress a moss- 
rose bud, which the silly fellow had brought all the 
way from Durham. 

But the ball was at an end, and Lord Shaftons- 
bury was assisting her into the Ryhope carriage, 
where her mother already awaited her. She dare 
not refuse his attention, under the calm, blue light 
of Lady Ryhope’s eyes, but the six-foot young 
squire, though an excessively modest man in regard 
to ladies, stood in no awe of titles, and considered 
no blood a whit better than that whieh flowed in 
his own veins. He made his way through the crowd 
till he reached the Ryhope carriage, and, towering 
high above the florid little earl, extended his hand 
to bid the young débutante farewell. 

* Good bye, Miss Ryhope. I return to Durham 
by the 5.30 train, but I shall be in London again in 
the course of a week, and will bring you news from 
Ryhope.” 

May gave him her hand with a shy, sweet smilo 
and a nod of her curly head. Then the elegant 
carriage whirled away, but not until Dick Renshawe 
had caught sight of his rosebud amid Miss Ry- 
hope’s priceless laces, and the great, loyal-hearted 
fellow went his way so thrilled with a delicious 
hope that he took no note of Lord Shaftonsbury’s 
savage anger. 

Meanwhile Sir Eustace, iz an agony of feverish 
impatience, had no sooner seen his affianced bride 
ensconced amid her velvet cushions than he tore 
himself away and fled with noiseless steps in tho 
direction of the garden. 

The lamps were burning low, the sky was clouded 
over, and an April rain was plashing softly on tho 
rustling foliage overhead. Was it beating on that 
pallid face ? : 

Sir Eustace asked himself the question, and his 
very breath stopped. A great awe possessed him. 
He glanced toward the dim gloom before him with 
a shudder. But he must know, he must! 

He darted through the tangled vines, panting 
with terror lest he should be seen, and reached tho 

spot—the little, grassy ridge, near the gate, where 
he had left Daisy lying so still and cold. But sho 
was gone! 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Lapy Rrnopz and her son met at the breakfast- 
table on the following morning. Her ladyship’s 
face had lost something of its imperial calm, but 
in the trying light of a clear, sunny morning it 
wore a haggard, anxious look, and her eyes roved, 
every direction, persistingly avoiding her sons 
ace, 
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There were guests at the table, and they took 
their wonted places with well-bred dignity, and the 
tempting food was dispensed, and conversation 
flowed ina pleasant, rippling stream, and no one 
suspected aught of the terrible suspense and fear 
that thrilled the hidden heart of the proud hostess. 

She watched the door with covert glances, her 
very soul in dread of a momentary announcement of 
the event which must sooner or later come to light ; 
and Sir Eustace, toying with his chocolate-cup, 
watched her with lowering, suspicious glances. 

In the midst of this the door that led into the 
green-house was thrown wide open, and May came 
dancing in, her flossy curls all in a flutter. She 
paused in the centre of the room, glancing inquir- 
ingly around. 

“ Why, isn’t Daisy here?’ she cried. “I have 
scught her everywhere, and was sure to find her 
here! Mamma, where is she ?”” 

Lady Ryhope’s lips whiterfed, and she made 
oma ineffectual attempts to speak before the 
words could be uttered. 

“T’ve not seen her this morning, my dear,” she 
replied, at last, in a strange, unnatural voice ; ‘‘ she’s 
gone for a walk perhaps.” 

But May was watching her mother’s changing 
face. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, mamma?” she asked, 
impetuously. “ Why do you look so strange? Has 
anything happened to Daisy ?” 

Lady Ryhope reddened with anger. 

“ Don’t stand there and question me in that way, 
May,” she said, severely. “Am I Miss Doon’s 
keeper? How should I know where she is ?”’ 

* Well, I'll find out,” retorted Miss Ryhope, and 
she left the breakfast-parlour and went in search of 
Matihl, from whom she learned, to her infinite sur- 
prise, that Miss Doon went out the night before 
and had not yet returned. 

Meanwhile, breakfast over, Lady Ryhope went 
straight to her own private boudoir, and her son 
followed in her steps. She was locking the door in 
his face, but he pushed it open with a determined 
movement, 

** Now, Lady Ryhope,” he said, closing the door 
behind him, and confronting his mother, “ I want to 
know where Miss Doon is !”’ 

The unhappy woman whitened to a deadly pallor, 
and began to stammer an incoherent answer; but 
the baronet caught her wrist in a fierce grasp. 

‘You murdered her!” he hissed, in a terrible 
sibilant whisper. ‘‘ I saw you sift the poison into the 
water from a silver box, and then you made her 
drink it. She died,” he went on, his eyes growing 
lurid, “ an awful death of pain and agony, and I left 
her dead and rigid on the grass. I went back after 
the ball, and she was gone! Woman! murderess! 
tell me what you have done with her, or, by Hea- 
pow the whole world shall know what you have 

one |’? 

Lady Ryhope dropped into a seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. To be accused and de- 
nounced by the son she loved was a bitter, bitter 
punishment. 

.. “Speak!” he went on. “I loved her! You knew 
it, and you’ve killed her! Tell me what you have 
done with her!” 

“TI don’t know—I didn’t know she had gone,” 
stammered his mother. 

“It is false! you base, heartless woman! You 
are skilled in deadly drugs—did you not sift a little 
into the late baronet’s cup ? Is that why he comes 
back, like Hamlet’s ghost?” 

“ Eustace, have you no mercy ?” wailed the mise- 
table woman. 

“Mercy !” he scoffed. “‘ You deserve mercy, don’t 
you? Tell me where the murdered girl is! Speak! 
. ll denounce you, if you are my mother. Speak, 

say 

Lady Ryhope rose to her feet, thrilled by a sudden 
resolve—all her fear gone, her cruel eyes blazing. 

; “I have answered you,” she replied, with dignity. 

‘I know nothing of Miss Doon. I never saw her 
after I left her with you. What did you do with 
her? Who knows but what you put the poison in 
her cup? Young man, havea care! I may turn the 
tables on you. And there’s a secret of yours in my 
keeping. Do you remember Adéle? Lord Shaftons- 
bury knows. Have a care, Sir Eustace!” 

The baronet made a motion as if he would strike 
her down where she stood, but by a great effort he 
restrained himself. 

Curse you!” he muttered, under his breath, as 
he strode from the boudoir—“ curse you, and Shaf- 
tonsbury too! I’ll pay you both for this!” 

He strode straight out of the house, and ordered 
his horse to be brought round; and while he waited 
on the balcony, striding up and down impatiently, 
the Earl of Shaftonsbury appeared—so eager in his 
devotion to pretty Miss Ryhope that he came at an 
unpardonably early hour. 

, the weird sisters could not have devised a more 
inopportune meeting. The young baronet was hot 
with passion, and the old earl was hot with wine, 
Sir Eustace confronted him with a savage scowl. 








“ How is it, sir,” he demanded, insolently, “* that 
you have dared to blab of my affairs ?”” 

The earl stared an instant, and then broke into a 
provoking laugh. 

“Dared!” he repeated, scornfully, his florid 
cheeks growing a shade deeper. ‘It doesn’t strike 
me there’s any very dangerous risk, even if I do 
blab, as you express it.” 

“ Doesn’t it?” stormed the baronet. ‘Don’t 
mistake—there’s more risk than you think. I see 
your drift, my lord. We agreed to let that little 
affair rest—you know we did—and gentlemen are 
in the habit of keeping their word ; butall peers are 
not gentlemen, it appears.” 

** Have a care, young man!” interrupted the earl, 
his face beginning to pale with rising anger. 

“Have a care of what?” roared Sir Eustace. 
“You don’t suppose I’m in any fear of you, I hope? 
As I said, I see your drift. You want to marry my 
sister, and, in order to enlist my lady mother’s co- 
operation, you have betrayed my secret. You 
think now to frighten her into terms by threaten- 
ing to ruin her only son, That’s your plan, my 

ord.” 

The earl stood in sullen and silent anger. 

* But let me tell you,” Sir Eustace went on, grow- 
ing more and more excited, “‘ that I propose taking 
tae matter into my own hands, My sister shall not 
be sacrificed. She detests you with all her heart, 
and she shall never be your wife. Now do your 
worst—I defy you!” 

“T will do it—by Heaven I will!” returned the 
earl, black with passion. ‘ The world shall know 
the story of poor Adéle! Lady Mary Stanhope shall 
know it, and that pretty black-eyed girl you are 
trying to lure to her ruin shall know it too. Your 
pretty little love games are at an end, my baronet !” 

‘**Curse you,” hissed Sir Eustace, darting upon 
him, “do you want me to murder you? Do you 
dare to breathe one word of that old story, and l’il 
wipe out the insult in your heart’s blood! I will, 
now mark my word, my lord !” 

“‘Pshaw! I’ve listened to boys’ thréats\before,” 
ejaculated the earl, turning on his heel and walking 
off in the direction of Lady Ryhope’s drawing-room ; 
while the baronet, catching sight of his horse below, 
ran down the steps. and, vaulting into the saddle, 
went off like a whirlwind. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Lavy Ryruops rang for Tulip on the day follow- 
ing the one upon which our last chapter closes. 

Her ladyship’s face was fast losing its beauty, and 
her blue eyes had a restless, hunted look that it was 
not pleasant to see. The terrible event of that me- 
morable ball night haunted her like a ghost. Sleep- 
ing or waking, the accusing face of the girl she had 
poisoned was continually before her eyes. 

Where was she? Had she really succeeded in her 
terrible purpose, and murdered her? If so, what 
had become of her body ? The awful mystery, the 
wearing suspense consumed the proud Lady of Ry- 
hope like a secret disease. 

She must know the truth or go mad. 

She ordered he? carriage, and drove to Clydesdale 
House, and under some flimsy pretext gained access 
to the garden, hoping foolishly enough to find some 
clue that might lead her out of the awful night of 
mystery. 

With a palpitating heart she directed her steps 
toward the eastern fountain. There stood Undine 
with her silver tresses, and there was the rustic 
bench upon which Daisy sat, and a few feet off, 
where it rolled when Lady Ryhope let it fall in her 
affright, lay the silver drinking-cup which had con- 
tained the fatal draught. 

Lady Ryhope uttered a low cry of horror. What 
a proof of her crime! She darted forward, and, 
catching up the cup, concealed it beneath her 
mantle, 

A rustling, stealthy step, and an exultant voice 
speaking in her very ear, startled her beyond all ex- 
pression. 

‘** My lady,” it said, “ the wizard’s powder works 
well—will you have another box ?” 

She turned and met the weird sorcerer face to face, 
his little bead-black eyes glaring on her like points 
of flame. 

For an instant she stood rooted to the spot, and 
then her temper began to rise. Who or what was 
it that dared to follow her in this manner? A sud- 
den heat rose to her white cheeks, and the old Pe- 
vensey blood flashed in her blue eyes. 

** Don’t come one step nearer!” she cried, recoil- 
ing from him ; “ you hideous creature, what are you 
—the arch-fiend himself ?”’ 

The wizard broke into an exultant chuckle. 

**Not quite that, my lady,” he replied, with a 
horrible grin. ‘‘ You dome too much honour, I am 
only one of the servants of his highness, the arch- 
fiend ; and your ladyship’s good angel, familiar Me- 
phistopheles, allin one. Nay, do not scowl in that 
way, it spoils your comely face, and it’s ungrateful. 
I’ve served you several good turns, and yuu should 
treat me civilly, at least.” 





Something in his parchment-like face and fiery 
eyes thrilled Lady Ryhope with fear. The angry 
heat left her face, and it grew cold and pallid. 

“ What do you want?” she stammered. ‘“ Why 
do you intrude yourself on me?” 

“Why, to serve your ladyship—what else? I 
wasn’t sure but you'd be in need of another box,’ 
tapping the. pouch that hung from his girdle with a 
significant grin. “The other two did you good 
service, now, didn’t they ?” 

Lady Laura began to tremble like an aspen. 

“Go away ! go away!” she almost shrieked, turn- 
ing to leave the garden. 

But the wizard intercepted her, and laid his 
skinny hand on her arm. 

“Nay, my pretty lady,” he continued, “ that’s 
not fair. You wouldn't give me the cold shoulder 
now that you’ve done with me. See what | did for 
you—two as neat jobs as any one need ask for. You 
packed Sir Roger away snug enough, and that 
pretty, dark-eyed creature that stood between 
you-—’ 

“Hush !” gasped the miserable woman, breaking 
away from his hold. ‘You are the fiend, and 
you've tempted me to work my own ruin. Go!” 

But the creature did not move. Ho extended 
his skeleton hand. 

“IT want my pay first,” he said, his small eyes 
full of impudent defiance. ‘ Fine ladies that have 
secrets can afford to pay for the keeping; and 
even a wizard like me has need of gold.” 

She took out her purse without a word, and threw 
it at his feet. 

He snatched it up, eyeing the glittering gold it 
contained with disgusting greed. 

** Now,” he said, concealing it in his bosom, and 
lifting his crutch, ‘‘ whenever you want another box 
you know where to apply. Convenient things to 
have, these queer little boxes. ‘‘ But,” he added, 
glancing over his shoulder with a look of wicked 
significance, “you didn’t give Sir Roger quite 
enough, my lady. He will come back, the ill-bred 
baronet. He prowls about continually! You'd do 
well to go down to Ryhope Church, and see for 
yourself whether or not he lies under the marble 
stone where you put him. The dead wake up some- 
times !” 

Lady Ryhope threw out both hands with a terri- 
ble shriek which reached the balcony where the 
duchess and her friends were sitting and brought 
them in a mass to the Undine fountain. 

They found her ladyship almost lifeless, cowering 
down and covering her face with her hands. It was 
a sudden attack, she explained, when she had revived 
enough to speak, she was subject to such attacks— 
it was her nervous system, her physician said. 

The old duchess looked grave enough, but she said 
nothing, and tke dead baronet’s wife was soothed 
and revived, and placed in her grand carriage and 
driven home to her elegant mansion. 

She locked herself in her own apartments for a 
day and a night and then she rang for Tulip. 

The faithful waiting-woman started at sight of 
her lady’s changed face, but she was a well-trained 
lady’s maid, and no word of the surprise she felt es- 
caped her lips. 

“Tulip,” said Lady Ryhops, “I want you to pack 
my dressing-case witha few needful changes, and 
be ready to accompany me to Ryhope by the 11.30 
train.” 

Tulip bit her lip hard to keep down the cry of sur- 
prise that had well nigh escaped her. 

“Yes, my lady,” she answered, quietly. 

‘And now you may bring me a cup of choco- 
late and tell the housekeeper I want to see her be- 
fore I go.” 

Tulip obeyed, and at half-past eleven the house- 
keeper had received her instructions and Lady Ry- 
hope, with her grave waiting woman beside her, was 
steaming out from busy London on her way to Ry- 
hope Manor, but the object or motive that carried 
her not one of her household knew. 

Lady Ryhope and her maid reached the Ryhope 
Station towards the close of a wet April day. A 
disagreeable day it had been, with low, trailing 
clouds and sudden gusts of wind and rain. 

The little station, after the fashion of such places, 
was a miserably forlorn plac3 at best, and the gray 
skies and smoky mist and black, sodden field made 
it infinitely worse. Her ladyship had sent on no in- 
telligence of her sudden coming, consequently there 
was 0 conveyance to take her to the Manor, and, 
in spite of Tulip’s entreaties, she expressed her 
determination to walk. ; 

Very white and cold and determined my Lady 
Ryhope looked as she plodded along the slippery 
path, with the chill, spring rain beating upon her 
handsome travelling robes. Tulip felt a kind of awe 
as she glanced covertly at her face and puzzled her 
brain to find out what this freakish trip portended. 

Half-way to the Manor, and a short space below 
the chapel, stood an unpretending cottage occupied 
by Mr. Overbury, the Ryhope sexton. When they 
approached the gate leading into this place Lady 
Ryhope paused, and laid her hand on the latch, 
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“I’m going in here, Tulip,” she said. ‘1 wish to 
see the sexton.” 

‘Tulip followed in utteramazement. The old man 
was at his supper, with his wife and little ones 
around him, when Lady Ryhope, tall and stately, 
appeared in the doorway. He started to his feet as 
if he had seen a ghost. 

“ Good gracious me !” he ejaculated, throwing up 
both hands, “be I dreamin’ or no? Is it Lady 
Ryhope ?”’ 

‘It is Lady Ryhope, Mr. Overbury,” replied her 
ladyship, serenely. ‘“ I have come to the Manor on 
important business, and I desire tosee youfor a few 
moments, if you please.” 

‘*Me? your ladyship! me did you say? Why, 
bless my soul, I’d no expectations o’ sich an honour,” 
cried the sexton, flattered and startled by turns. 
‘* Won’t your ladyship take a seat near the fire? 
’Tis chill these spring evenings, the damp goes to 
one’s bones—and mebbe you'd honour us to drink a 
cup o’ tea, as would warm ye up a bit, begging your 
ladyship’s pardon ?” 

‘**T will take a cup of tea, if you please,’’ replied 
her ladyship, as she accepted the proffered seat, 
more with a view to conciliate the sexton and his 
wife than because she had any craving for the 
beverage. 

The sexton’s wife, who had withdrawn toa remote 
corner, and stood there in breathless awe since the 
moment of her ladyship’s entrance, now darted for- 
ward with such eager alacrity that she ran over a 
small specimen of white-haired humanity that had 
taken refuge under one side of the table, causing 
said specimen to so far forget itself as to yell most 
lustily. 

“Tut, tut,’ cried the sexton, in a rage, “ this 
won’t do—git out wi’ you, you howlin’ pack, why, 
you'll frighten her ladyship out o’ her appetite—and, 
Melissa,” to his trembling better half, ‘* bestir your- 
self, and don’t keep her ladyship awaitin’.”’ 

Melissa did bestir herself, and Lady Ryhope 
sipped her tea, and nibbled a morsel of toast to the 
infinite gratification of the worthy couple. 

“ And now,” she said, setting down her cup, “ I 
want to see ycu privately for a few minutes, if you 
please, Mr. Overbury.” 

The sexton began to tremble, and he cried out. 
with alacrity: 

Melissa? Lady Ryhope wants to see me pri- 
vate—go out to the kitchen, you and the children.” 

His wile obeyed, hurrying her children into the 
next apartment. but she returned to the door on tip- 
toe and applied her ear to the keyhole. 

The little sexton stood like a culprit awaiting his 
doom, his knees fairly shaking under him. 

** Mr. Overbury,”’ said her ladyship, her voice a 
trifle unsteady, and a livid ring encircling her lips, 
“[—I—want to take—I mean, I intend—oh, it 
affects me so to speak of it,’’ she added, gasping for 
breath, and locking her hands together till the nails 
dug into the delicate flesh ; but 1 have come to Ry- 
hope, Mr. Overbury, to open Sir Roger’s grave.”’ 

‘The sexton bounded from his seat as if a bullet 
had struck him. 

‘*What for, my lady?” he ejaculated, his face 
fairly livid, ‘* what for ?” 

**] don’t care to be questioned about it, Mr. Over- 

bury.” replied her ladyship, with dignity; ‘I de- 
sire to do it—my reason doesn’t concern you—but 
I want you to help me, and I will pay you a liberal 
yrice,” 
*T can’t, my lady, I can’t!” he burst out, with 
passionate excitement; ‘‘and don’t you do it—it’s 
bad luck to meddle wi’ the dead. My lady, don’t do 
it—take my advice and give it up.” 

Lady Ryhope started. The man’s excitement 
puzzled her. 

** Why should you care so?” she questioned ; “ it 
doesn’t concern you, and you'll get your pay.” 

** Me, my lady! No, no—in course it don’t concern 
me! How should it concern me? I know nothing 
about Sir Roger since they buried him under the 
marble stone. Who says | do?’’ 

** Why, no one says so, Mr. Overbury. Don’tex- 
cite yours:lf, 1 beg. I wish to have my—the baro- 
net disinterred for a very short time, and I shall 
look to you for help. I don’t want the matter made 
public at all, and I prefer thatit should be done at 
night—I should be glad if it could be done to-night. 
Do you think you can arrange it for me? I will 
give you fifty pounds if you will.” 

‘The man seemed to be seized with an ague fit, 
his knees shook under him and his teeth chat- 
tered. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my lady!” he implored, 
“give it up. Don’t meddle wi’ the dead—you’ll re- 
pent it if you do,” 

“Why, what's the matter with yon ?” cried Lady 
Ryhope, with rising ‘anger. “ You tremble like a 
culprit. Will you help me in this matter? My mind 
is made up. I did not come all the way from London 
to forego my purpose in the end. I offer youahun- 
dred pounds if you will do what I ask, and keep the 
matter secret ; if you refuse I shall get some one 
else. What do you say?’ 





“ A hundred pounds!”muttered the sexton, under 
his breath. Then he continued aloud: “ I’il do it, 
if your ladyship’s bent on having the job done—l’ll 
do it, I was only anxious to spare your ladyship the 
pain.’ 

* Will you do it to-night ?” 

“ As well to-night as any other night. We shan’t 
need no help, and we can go to the chapel as soon as 
everything’s quiet,” 

‘Very well. In that case, if you’ll be hospitable 
enough to allow me, I’ll remain where I am, and not 
go to the Manor to-night.” 

‘*]’m sure your ladyship’s welcome a thousand 
times,” replied the sexton; “ an’ it’s us that feel 
honoured at havin’ your ladyship under our poor 
roof. An’ now, if your ladyship will be good enough 
to lie down here and rest a bit, your maid can drink 
her tea, and I'll ran out and make my arrange- 
ments.” 

Lady Ryhope crossed the room, and lay down on 
the little chintz-covered couch, burying her face in 
the cushions ; and Tulip, sipping her tea and listen- 
ing to the gusty spring winds without, shivered in 
spite of herself. 

By nine o’clock all Ryhope was in-doors, and, for 
the most part, in bed, for the night was stormy ; 
and even on the fairest of nights the people who in- 
habited this little town on the Wear were not given 
to late heurs. 

(To be continued.) 








WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of “‘ Lord Dane's Error,” ete., etc. 
—~<.>-_—_- 
CHAPTER XIII, 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one 80 utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own, Longfellow. 

Tux story ran in this fashion. The impostor 
claimed that he had jain down in the boat—which 
was missing the night of the true Maurice’s disap- 
pearance—that he had fallen asleep there, and 
waked to find that it was midnight, and he drifted 
far out to sea—how far he knew not. He had no 
oars, and when morning came was picked up by a 
vessel bound for Australia. 

Meeting no home-sailing ship, he had been com- 
pelled to go with them. The vessel had been 
wrecked, end he, after drifting again two days upon 
a rats with one other man, ‘had been picked up with 
this man by Algerian pirates and sold into the 
worst of slavery among the barbarians of Northern 
Africa. 

Thence, after nearly six years, he hadcontrived to 
effect his escape. iis comrade had died under his 
sulferings, not however before he had written out an 
account of their perils, which narrative Sarive had 
in his possession. 

There wasa document from an English Consul 
who had been cognizant of some of the particulars 
of this marvellous but cleverly got-up tale. ‘There 
were the uffidavits of several sailors who had been 
in the vessels which had picked him up, etc.: very 
much such an array of testimony as would be 
likely to be needed, and well got upon the whole. 

Lord Champion ran through most of it with the 
lawyer's assistance, and Lady Isabel sat by with 
her pale little hands still pressed to her temples, 
and her lovely brows wrinkled with pain or per- 
plexity, who could tell ? 

Lord Champion rose at last from the lawyer’s 
side. 

* It’s a very clever lot of papers, Mr. Shrive—does 
whoever got them up immense credit,’’ he said, loud 
enough for those in the library to hear him. ‘“ The 
most remarkable feature of the whole affair is that 
aman who had no reason to suppose his identity 
would be even questioned should have the fore- 
thought to provide such elaborate proofs of who he 
was, Six years ought not to alter a man so that his 
own wife could not recogaize him. No, Mr. Shrive, 
your case is full of flaws yet to my mind. You may 
prove it in law, but you never will in common sense. 
lt stands to reason thata wife would know her own 
husband, and to attempt to palm off upon any 
woman a counterfeit is so monstrous an outrage 
upon decency and humanity that I cannot conceive 
how you or any other man could be brought to lend 
it a hand.” 

* Pardon me, my lord,” responded Mr. Shrive. 
“You must have seen for yourself that this unhappy 
lady is in no condition to pronounce upon her hus- 
band’s identity.” 

** She knows me and Sir Robert and all her friends 
and her boy here. She worshipped her husband, I have 
been told, and do notdoubt. Why should she have 
forgotten him ? You and Sir Robert and others of 
that impostor’s espousers have more than insinuated 
that this lady’s mind had been affected by her long 
grief. The thought was never hinted till this man 
came and she refused to recognize him,” 

*T have been told, my lord, on the best of autho- 








rity, that she did recognize him at first. It was the 
shock of seeing him alive whom she had long sup. 
posed dead that upset her.’ 

“Then you have been wrongly informed, Mr, 
Shrive. I have already questioned Lady Isabel’s 
maid, who was in an adjoining room with the door 
open and only a silk curtain between her and that 
interview. She tells me that her mistress denied 
the man from the first.’ 

“ The girl may speak falsely, but if she tells the 
truth it proves nothing. Look at my lady and tell 
me if you consider her in her right mind.” 

There is magnetism in a glance sometimes, even 
though it is not directly met. 

As Lord Champion bent his gaze upon her, as the 
lawyer’s small, bright, mouse-coloured eyes turned 
upon her face, Lady Isabel raised her head, and 
looked from one to the other with such an intense 
and piercing glance, her black eye shot such a ray 
of fiery lustre, that the lawyer shrank involuntarily, 
and the hue of conscious guilt overspread his wizen 
little face. 

“ Lady Isabel,” said the earl, gently, “ what is the 
matter with you? Are you not feeling well ?” 

“T am feeling very ill, my lord,” the pale lady 
answered, in the slow and laboured way in which 
she had spoken before. 

Each word she seemed to drag forth with the ut- 
most difficulty. 

* How ill, my lady—in your head ?” 

“In my head, my lord. My brain is clouded. It 
soems numb, I believe I have beea drugged.” 

Lord Champion started violently, while Shrive 
did his best to look impassive, while he was growl- 
ing inwardly that ‘the job hadn’t been half cone in 
his opinion.” 

The earl looked at him sharply a moment. 

Shrive coughed uneasily, 

“Insane people take every sort of whim in their 
heads, my lord, you ought to know that,” he said. 

“i don’t think this is a whim, Mr. Shrive—I 
believe it is truth ; and, by Heaven, sir, if it is, you 
and your gang shall pay the penalty, if there is law 
in England!” 

The earl spoke in terrible excitement. 

Mr. Shrive looked the colour of his handkerchief. 

“ T assure you, my lord, there is positively nothing 
of the kind,” he breathed, huskily. 

Lady Isabel touched the earl’s arm. 

‘* My lord, I am very hungry.” 

Lord Champion looked at her almost wildly. 

‘* Hungry ?” he repeated, 

Shrive rose. 

“ Permit me, my lord.” 

He crossed the room, and called to a servant to 
a a Waiter of refreshments from the saloon oppo- 
site. 

“TI have eaten almost nothing for three days,” 
Lady Isabel whispered to his lordship. 

Lord Champion could only stare. He began to 
wonder if my lady was not losing her mind. 

The servant came in a moment with the waiter of 
food Shrive had ordered. 

Lady Isabel reached for a piece of pigeon pie with 
fingers that shook with weakness and eagerness. 
She ate indeed like a famished woman or a crazy 
one. 

His lordship gazed in mingled horror and bewil- 
derment, 

Lady Isabel looked up after a little with some 
tears in her beautiful eyes. 

“ Pardon, my lord, but if you be ever as hungry 
as I am, you will know how good this tastes.” 

Shrive had his back to them. He was staring 
industriously at the prospect from the window and 
anathematizing the whole thing as a bad business. 

“You had better go home with me, Lady Isabel, 
and stay till this affair is arranged somehow,” Lord 
Champion said. ‘ Will you?” 

* Thanks, my lord. I should be very glad. He 
and Sir Robert will oppose it.” 

“ That is of mo consequence. Will you coms into 
the library with me now, and speak to some of your 
friends? Do you feel strong enough ?” 

The lovely eyes darkened. é 

“ They are not my friends. They belong to him.” 

“T am your friend, and I advise you to go and 
speak to them, and to try and be as natural as pos- 
sible. They have been told that you have not full 
possession of your senses.” 

A strange contraction crossed the sweet, proud 


ace. 

“ It is no fault of my enemies that I am not in- 
sane,” she said. “I will go with you, my lord. 
Snall I not lead Hugh?” 

Tho boy was still clinging about the peer’s neck. 

“Mamma, I like to be here,” he said, so eagerly 
that Lord Champion laughed pleasedly, and would 
not put him down. 

His lordship was a bachelor, and the touch of the 
pretty child’s soft, warm cheek, the clinging of his 
rosy hands was something as sweet as new to him. 

As they re-entered the library Lady Cattie Cal- 
thorpe came forward to meet them, with both white, 
jowvelled hands outstretched, 
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Lady Calthorpe, or Lady Cattie, as she was mostly 
called by her acquaintances, had been and still was 
a great beauty. She was little, slender and dark, 
but had a vivid colour on cheek and lips, and two 
perfect rows of small white teeth that made her 
smile a very brilliant one. Her eyes were a peculiar, 
almost disagreeable colour, a greenish gray, but 
had a charming expression. Her hair was a rich 
brown and worn fashionable. She always dressed 
in exquisite taste, and was considered an amthority 
jn such matters. 

Lady Cattie was a very popular woman with both 
scxes, but she had a false, mean, treacherous and 
cruel nature under all that fascinatingexterior, and 
secretly had always hated and envied Lady Isabel, 
her niece. 

Lady Isabel’s grandfather had married late in 
life a second time, and Lady Cattie was the off- 
spring of this marriage. There had been at one 
time whispers that her mother had been a ballet 
dsneer. Certainly she was of low birth. She lived 
only a year after the marriage to her lordly, gray- 
ha'red lover. Lady Cattie had littleof the Champion 
Jook in her small dark face. . 

lady Isabel spoke with her aunteivilly and passed 
gracefully among the other guests, calling each by 
marie, addressing to each some trifling words to 
which the sweet, uns bly sad voice lent a touch- 
ing significance, while curious eyes were bafiled or 
rebiked by the lofty self-possession of that won- 
drously beamtiful face. 

“Vhe deuce!” muttered Crawley, looking on in 
scare:ly concealed discomposure ; “ she’s ail right 
again. I-told you-you were too afraid of your dose 
—you didn’t give her half enough.” 

He vas leaning upon Sir Robert’s shoulder fami- 
liarly, 2 contact that was peculiarly distasteful to 
that g(ntleman for the-same reason, but he had to 
endare it, 

“Don’t loss your temper again, that’s all,’ an- 
sw:red Sir Robert. “It’s a game of wits. The 
covlest-aud sharpest will win all—so look out.’’ 

“Lori Champion has asked her'to go and stay 
with him for a while,” whispered a voice behind the 
tvo—‘‘all will be lostif she should once get com- 
pletely out of your power.’ 

It was Shrive who spoke; he added something in 
Crawley’s very ear at which the look of malevolence 
and wicked determination darkened in that hand- 
some, evil face. 

“ All right,” he nodded, with a threatening glance 
towards Lady Isabel. “ I’ll teach my lady who is 
master.” 

Shrive lifted his grizzly brow. He found this 
tlient of his rather abrupt and brutal. 

“ My suggestion was only intended for an extre- 
nity,” he said—* only for an extremity, Mr. Cham- 
pion, All harsh measures are to be deprecated, I 
assure you.” 

“Mind your own business, will you?” answered 
Crawley, “You've got charge of the law part of 
this business, and that isall remember. You’re to 
be well paid. If Sir Robert and I keep within the 
law that is all you have to do with it.” 

The little lawyer did not like the manners of this 
man, but, as Crawley had said, he was to be well 
paid for his services, and could afford to submit to 
rudeness in consequence; but I think he as well as 
Sir Robert hated this sneering aspirant after Mau- 
tice Champion's place. 

“ Pardon me,” the little lawyer said, as politely 
as the other’s manner had been rude. “Sir Robert 
might perhaps invite her to his house.” 

“Certainly,” Sir Robert answered, approvingly. 
“JT will speak with my wife about it at once.” 

He passed to Lady Cattie’s side and said a few 
words to her in a low tone. 

The two moved toward Lady Isabel arm-in-arm. 
With a thrill of repugnance Lady Isabel saw them 
approach, 

Lady Cattie made the proposal in her sweetest, 
most persuasive tones. 

Lady Cattie had been a coquette—was yet for 
that matter—and rumour said that Lord Champion 
when he had been only plain Richard Maynard, had 
been one of her conquests. 

His lordship looked down at Lady Isabel, his fair, 
plain face flushing slightly. 

“What do you say, Isabel?” he asked. ‘ My 
house is but bachelor quarters——” 

“T have accepted your kind invitation, my lord. I 
am obliged to my aunt and Sir Robert, but I will 
abide by my first acceptance,’ Lady Isabel an- 
swered, firmly. 

Lady Calthorpe laughed. 

“But you have surely forgotten, Isabel, Lord 
Champion is a bachelor, You cannot go to his 
house—people will talk.” 

«_, et them,” quickly responded Lady Isabel. 
‘He has his sister with him.” 

At this moment Crawley joined the group, a thin 
gloss of decent courtesy over his displeased and an- 
ae His lowering eyes fastened upon Lady 

Sadel. 

“Ifyou go to Champion Rest, Isabel,” he said, 





in a defiant but low voice, “you go without our 
boy. He stays with his father.’ 

‘The insolence of the speech under all the circum- 
stances struck Lord Champion and Lady Isabel 
white with anger and agitation. 

“You villain !”? muttered Lord Champion. “ You 
abominable scoundrel !” 

Crawley glanced at him with his usual sneer. He 
meant to keep his temper this time. 

Lady Isabel reached her hand through his lord- 
ship’s arm and touched her child. 

“You are a heartless and brutal villain. You are 
a fiend upon earth if ever there was one,” she said, 
looking at Crawley with flashing eyes and white, 
drawn lips. ‘“ What havelI done, I wonder, that I 
must be haunted and hunted and threatened by any- 
thing so evil as you?” 

Crawley pretended to sigh, but it wasa miserable, 
hypocritical feint, 

‘**T forgive your language, Isabel, because I feel 
satisfied, whatever others may think, that you are 
not yourself, When you return to a rational mind 
you will not talk in this style. Meanwhile, as I 
cannot consider you amswerable for your own be- 
haviour, or in any sense a responsible person, I shall 
not permit you to take young Hugh from my guar- 
dianship and protection.” 

“Has he the shadow of authority to interfere 
with me ?”’ asked Lady Isabel of the earl. 

“Certainly not.” . 

“Pardon me, my lord,” interposed Shrive, steal- 
ing forward. ‘He has the law on his side and the 
power. Every servant in the house has acknow- 
ledged him, and all are absolutely devoted to him. 
i ice Champion was nearly worshipped by his 
servants long ago. He is:no less so now.” 

“ Digby and his wife know better,” cried Lady 
ws tbe lawyer fixed higemall 7 

wyer eyes coldly on her pas- 
sionate face, 9 wth 

“ Digby and his wife quitted Kirston Wold three 
days ago, my jady,” he said. ; 
® “ Where have on a ae my lady. 

They have been se: away because impostor 
dared not-have them here. . 
“They were not sent away. I offered them dou- 
ble wages, Isabel, if they would remain,” answered 
Crawley. 

“I don’t believe you. You are a treacherous, 
merciless, deceitful villain. Don’t leave me here, 
Lord Champion, unless you want murder done. 
Don’t let him have my boy, unless you want him 
killed. They have taken my husband’s life, and 
now they want Hugh’s and mine.” 

Lord Champion glanced down at the convulsed 
and agitated tace. 

Thus he did not see the dreadful look, the pitiless 
and wicked blaze lighted suddenly and then gone 
again in Crawley’s eyes. 

‘Lhe impostor stood with his back to most of the 
rest, and except a curious ashen hue at the corners 
of his mouth he showed no emotion at Lady Isabel’s 
strange words by the time Lord Champion lifted 
his eyes. 

Lady Cattie interposed with her honeyed voice, 
her caressive touch, and blandishing looks. 

“ Let us all stay at Kirston to-night, my lord,” 
she proposed, boldly. ‘‘ By morning who knows how 
differently some of us may look on matters? We 
will keep as many with us as we can and have a 
merry time. Kirston is large enough for more than 
are here now I know.” 

Sir Robert seconded the proposal. Shrive looked 
approval, Crawley wassilent. Lady Isaberclung to 
his lordship’s arm, nearly hysterical in her excite- 
ment and pain, 

* T believe you and Hugh areall the friends I have 
in my own house,” she whispered to him, with white 
lips ; “‘ for mercy’s sake don’t leave me here whatever 
you do.” 

“ You wouldn’t go away without your boy? Nay, 
forgive me,” as her eyes dilated with horror at the 
question, “I did not mean that. I know you would 
not. I will stay to-night. Youand Hugh both shall 
go with me when I leave if you wish, law or no law. 
I don’t believe the law is with him to that degree, 
but it may be.” 

A portion of the county guests remained also. 
The others departed in excitement, most of them, 
if the truth must be told, more in favour of that 
handsome image of wickedness—Crawley—than 
ever. The county had cast its vote for the impos- 
tor—there was nodenyingit. What the courts would 
say to his pretensions—if the case went to the courts 
—it was impossible to guess. 

The long, wide drawing-rooms of Kirston—mar- 
velsof eleganceand magnificence —were thrown open 
as they had not been since the disappearance of 
Maurice Champion six years before. Lady Isabel, 
it has been said, had lived in the strictest seclusion, 
devoted to her child and the memory of her lost 
Maurice. - 

Only the housemaids when they aired these grand 
rooms and dusted them once a month had looked 
upon their grandeurs since that unhappy time, 





Lady Cattie took it upon herself now to have them 
opened and fires lighted. The immense chandeliers 
of frosted silver were set ablaze at evening, the 
piano in the music-room, which opened off the suite 
of drawing-rooms, was made to lend its tuneful aid 
to the evening’s enjoyment under Esther Mount’s 
skilful touch. 

Lady Isabel was there, a feverish light in her bril- 
liant gaze, a nervous restlessness in all her move- 
ments, which was the natural result of all she had 
undergone in the three days past. 

She excused herself early and retired with her little 
bey to her own apartments. 

She found, on entering there, Mrs. Craven instead 
of her own maid. 

“ Where is Lucy ?” she demanded, at once, re- 
coiling from this woman whom she had every reason 
to regard as part of the cruel conspiracy against her. 

“ Lucy left Kirston Wold an hour or more ago,” 
the housekeeper answered, avoiding meeting Lady 
Isabel’s eyes. 

Mrs. Craven had changed as much as Lady Isabel 
had—more perhaps. She looked likea stone woman, 
gray pallor and rigid lines were where all had been 
colour and expression before. She looked, moved 
and aeted like a wooden woman worked by machi- 
nery. Anything more dull and vacant and hopeless 
tham her eyes it would have been hard to find. 
Anything more mechanical than her movements 
never was seen except in an automaton. 

Lady Isabel was staring at her blankly. 

“Lucey gone too,” she said, with a shiver; “she 
must have been a friend to me or they would not 
have sent her away— Will they send Lord Champion, 
I wonder? Leave the room, Mrs. Craven; I won't 
have you here, you viper, at all events.” 

My lady spoke imperatively, but Mrs. Craven 
did not move or look at her. 

When Lady Isabel compelled her to speak she 
only said : 

“I have my orders to remain here and wait upon 
you, my lady, in Lucy’s place.” 

“Leave the room,” repeated Lady Isabel, catching 
at the bell cord. 

It came away in her hand. 

She sat down and covered her face with her hands, 
while the boy shook his small fists at Mrs. Craven 
and called her, in his mother's words, “a viper, a 
bad, wicked viper,” 

Mrs. Craven went and shut the door, locked it, 
and ramoved the key, putting it silently in a pocket 
in her dress. 

Lady Isabel started to her feet again in stormy 
excitement. 

“Unlock that door,” she commanded. 
dare you?” 

Mrs. Craven did not lift her white eyelashes. Her 
dull eyes kept their downeast gaze. If she had been 
«a machine indeed sha could not have looked more 
unmoved. 

Lady Isabel, it seemed, might address herself to 
the wall with as much chance of being heeded. 

“ AmTa prisoner in my own rooms again ?”’ Lady 
Isabel went on. “Dare they do such a thing with 
Lord Champion in the house? Are you to be my 
jailer ?—you, my paid dependent—you, to whom I 
have been kind——” 

Mrs. Craven’s hands flew up to her face. Some- 
thing like a sob burst forth. Then she went back to 
the old apathy and stony unconsciousness. 

Lady Isabel walked up to her and looked keenly 
in her face, laying her white hand upon the woman's 
shoulder. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said, in a low voice. 
“What is that bad man to you? Whatdo you know 
of him?—for that you know something I am very 
sure.” 

She neither looked up nor moved, but my lady 
felt her quiver under her hand. 

“You hate him only less than I do. You fear him, 
and he fears you; yet you serve him. ‘Tell me why, 
Mrs. Craven, and I will protect you against any 
consequences of his anger.” 

Mrs. Craven’s white lashes flickered, but she did 
not lift them. Her rigid lips said, mechanically : 

“You are mistaken, my lady. I don’t knuw what 
you are talking about.” 

** You do,” spoke my lady, in great passion. “ You 
know who this villain is who comes here claiming 
my lost Maurice’s place--you know, and might rid me 
of his horrible persecutions if you would. If you do 
not you will live to be sorry, I warn you. I shall 
never acknowledge his claims, and he may murder 
me if I do not.” 

Mrs. Craven drew a long, gasping breath, and to 
Lady Isabel’s surprise a tear rolled dowa her gray 
cheek, 

She brushed it off with her hand, and moved from 
under Lady Isabel’s touch. 

My lady followed her. 

“Do you hate me? Do you want him to succeed 
in his diabolical plans? Would you like to see him 
reigning at Kirston, and little Hugh and me his 
slaves *” 


* My lady, you kuow I would not.” 


* How 
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Mrs. Craven’s feelings had got the better of her 
again. She looked frightened, then tore herself 
away from Lady Isabel and rushed into the next 
room. 

My lady followed her still, resolved to pursue the 
advantage she believed she had gained. 

“ Listen to me,” she said, solemnly. ‘Do you 
know that in the three days I was locked in here—I, 
the mistress of Kirston—I had but three meals, and 
those of a style that a dog never was offered at 
Kirston before ? The last one, when I was famishing, 
was drugged. I knowit. LIatealittle, and, hungry 
as I was, I fancied it tasted strange. I threw the 
rest away. But it was too late. Half starved as I 
was, the little I had taken affected my brain, though 
not as those villains meant it should. They meant 
to make me out insane and account for my denying 
that villain on that supposition. I don’t suppose 
there are more than five people in my own drawing- 
room to-night but that believe Iam wrong in my 
mind as they call it. ‘The five are my enemies, and 
know to the contrary. Sir Robert and that black- 
hearted scoundrel, Lady Cattie and Esther Mount, 
and my own lawyer. Oh, they’re a precious lot, and 
you’ve joined them. I know you have. But pro- 
mise me onething. If my own Maurice come back 
ever—and I begin to think he may—if you live to 
see it be sure that you tell him from me that I at 
least never for one moment believed in this vile pre- 
tender who says he is my husband. I shall be dead 
before he comes, I daresay, and little Hugh too. I 
hope he'll avenge us, that’s all. Will you tell 
him?” 

Mre. Craven drew another long, gasping breath 
and then burst into tears. She fell down at Lady 
Isabel’s feet and clung there, her face on the carpet, 
her form convulsed and shaken from head to foot 
with agitation. 

“* My lady, he is a demon,” she breathed rather 
than said. ‘“ Heis, he is. He’ll kiil me ifhe knows 
I say it—to you too.” 

Lady Isabel knelt down beside her at once, and 
put an arm around her. 

Hugh began to cry. 

“ Mamma, I am frightened,” he said. 

“ ¥ou are not frightened,” said Lady Isabel, look- 
ing upat him, “ You are a Champion, Hugh, and 
the Champions fear nothing but Heaven.” 

* That is truce, mamma.” 

And the pretty, manly boy drew himself up 
proudly, though the tears stood still in his large, 
bright eyes. 

“Go and sit down in mamma’s chair in the other 
room, and sing to yourself.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 


The child went obediently, 
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[| MRS. CRAVEN GIVES WAY. ] 


Mrs. Craven had stopped her sobbing, but she 
grovelled still on the carpet. 

‘** Now then tell me,” began Lady Isabel. 

*T’ll tell you nothing, my lady—I dare not. He’ll 
murder me for what I’ve said already. You just 
tell him and see. He’s just the fiend himself ; he 
can do anything. Just let him suspect that I love 
you more than I’m afraid of him and he’ll put me 
where I can’t help you or harm him.”’ 

“He shan’t find out from me—indeed he shan’t,”’ 
cried my lady, unreasonably elated by Mrs. Cra- 
ven’s confession. ‘“ I’ll pretend I hate you more 
than him first. Only tell me one thing. Is my Mau- 
rice alive ?” 

The white-haired housekeeper sat up. 

“T don’t know, my lady. I suspect he is,” 

‘* Why 2” 

*“T heard Sir Robert and him talking.” 

* What did they say ?” 

“He was urging Sir Robert to do something— 
something about you Iam sure, and Sir Robert de- 
clared he never would, that one thing of that kind 
was enough forhim. ‘Ay,’ answered he, with a 
horrible laugh, ‘ because you didn’t give him enough 
either, the more’s the pity. Dead mentell no tales, 
Sir Robert. Living ones sometimes do.’ ” 

Lady Isabel rose excitedly. But, impulsive as she 
was, experience had taught her not to jump at con- 
clusions. 

Though she would have given her own life to 
know that her husband lived, she had believed to 
the contrary too long to rashly be convinced now 
that he did live. 

“Tf I thought Maurice was alive and these villains 
knew it I would be willing to serve them in any 
slavery except a wife’s; till I could find in what 
horrible place they have hidden him,” she mur- 
mured. 

Then, addressing Mrs. Craven in a louder voice: 

“Go and tell that man—you know his name, [ 
don’t—go tell him I want to see him. Stay. Put 
Hugh in bed first. No, go, go at once and tell him. 
I'll undress my boy myself while you're gone, Don’t 
you understand me, woman?” for Mrs. Craven 
stood staring as if she thought her mistress had sud- 
denly gone mad indeed. 

** What are you going to do, my lady ?”’ 

“*T’m not going to tell him a word you’ve said, at 
any rate,”’ said my lady, sharply. 

“T know that, I know,” cried Mrs. Craven, falling 
on her knees again, “‘ you’re going to do something 
dreadful though, something dreadful for yourself, 
Oh, my lady, don’t—don’t trust yourself in his 
power. He’s worse than a wild beast.” 

The housekeeper went slowly and with ghastly 
face out of the room. 
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Much amazed and slightly incredulous was Mr 
Crawley when the strange and unlooked-for sum- 
mons came, but he quitted his seat before th 
library fire, where he had just come sulkily to 
smoke, and followed the frightened kousekeeper. 

The company were still in the drawing-room, 
making merry. 

Crawley made a face as he passed the door. 

** Bah!” he hissed, in his spiteful, venomous way. 
“T hate you all. I’d like it if you had but one neck, 
and I could be hanging to that with two hands till 
you were black in the face. See here, you jade ”’— 
catching up with Mrs. Craven and laying hold of her 
roughly—* have you been telling my Lady Spitfire 
anything ?” 

“ You can ask her,” answered the housekeeper, 
shrinking from him, but not daring to make oper 
resistance. 

He stopped with an oath. 

“Tf I thonght you had——” 

He glared at her frightfully. 

She saw that he had been drinking, and she knew 
that, brutal as he was at other times, he was a mad 
brute when he had been drinking. 

“You know I dare not tell her 
about——”’ : 

She hesitated, her face growing ghastlier, her. 
very lips turning blue as with cold. 

“ Exactly about—well, about what ?” 

* About myself.” 

Crawley laughed as at a good jest. 

But Mrs. Craven shivered again as with an ague, 
and behind the white lashes her blue eyes had ® 
light of such hatred and fear as might have startled 
her tyrant if he had seen it. 

Suddenly Crawley stopped at the landing oppo~ 
site Lady Isabel’s apartments. 

“I won’t go any farther till you tell me what sho 
wants.”’ 

_ The housekeeper stopped also, but without look- 
in 


anything 


g up. ; 

** I don’t know,”’ she said, in her dull, low voice. 
Crawley swore at her. 

**T believe you do.” 

He looked’ like a handsome demon as he stood 
there in his rich evening dress, glowering at her. 

In spite of his evil expression that terrible resem- 
blance to Maurice Champion was never more ap 
parent than at this moment, 

Lady Isabel, as she opened her door suddenly 
and stood looking at him, saw it, and a dreadful 
faintness swept over her, a premonition, as it were, 
of the evil this man might yet work for her if she 
penueen in that rash course upon which she had re- 
solved. 





(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” ete., etc. 





CHAPTER XXVI,. 
The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the — 
oores 
A wounded spirit who can bear ? 

THERE was a mutual start of recognition, but 
¢ertainly less of surprise on the part of Rupert than 
of the young applicant for aid, whose presence oc- 
casioned perhaps a not altogether unexpected ren- 
contre. 

The slight shriek on Cora’s part was certainly 
more symptomatic than Rupert’s cold and reproach- 
ful air when they confronted each other. 

“Tam not surprised that you are ashamed to see 
me, Cora,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘ Surely I have some 
tight to control and you may say to blame your 
actions.” 

Cora would perhaps have melted more quickly un- 
der different treatment. 

She was but hardened and indignant at the mode 
of address which her ci-devant guardian had seen 
fit to adopt towards her. 

“I distinctly deny such a right,” she said, coldly. 
“Youdid nothing, so far as I know, to buy me for 
life as your slave.” 

“When you deserted, cast off my protection, 
was that nothing for me to blame and consider as 
simply disgraceful in one so young and depen- 
dent ?”’ 

Cora gave a scornful smile. 

“T shall not justify myself,” she said, haughtily ; 
“but leave it to your mother and Adéle to explain 
it to you, if they choose. But it is enough for me 
that I am free from every tie. I ask and would re- 
celve nothing from you, Mr. Falconer.” 

““*Mr. Falconer!’’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Then indeed 
we are but as strangers, Cora. From your early, 
lisping prattle you never called me by that name. 
You are indeed changed.” 

“Tt is not I who am changed,” she said, with em- 
phasis. “The friend of my old days, as I then be- 
lieved him, is ‘ Rupert’ still.” 

“Of course I could not compete with a rich old 
profligate, who deserted his own child for your sake, 
hor the titled young fellow who was foolish and base 
enough to risk his life and take away that of the 
hoary old sinner.” 

“‘ Peace, peace!” exclaimed Cora, indignantly. “I 
Will not hear my friends thus maligned, If this is 
all I wish you farewell.” 





(THEY MEET.] 


And she hastily turned toward tho outer door of 
the apartment. 

But he hastily stepped between her and this 
exit. 

**No, Cora, not so. Youshall not leave thus,” he 
said, determinately. ‘ I can hardly believe as evil of 
you as you would imply. Have you utterly thrown 
off all natural authority or protectors for the dis- 
graceful course you have adopted ?” 

* Ask your mother,” she said, “ ask Mrs. Falconer, 
who was the first to snap every tie and to liberate 
me from the protectorship you speak of. She ar- 
ranged with Mr. Carew—poor, ill-fated Mr. Carew— 
for the future maintenance of and power over me 
and my actions, He is gone—dead—and I am there- 
fore free.” 

“Free to assist and cover the escape of his mur- 
derer,” he said, angrily ; “‘a worthy liberty truly.” 

“ That is certainly your assumption, not mine,’ 
she returned, proudly. “Ido not admit its truth, 
and if it were true Iam not accountable ; I can doas 
Iam inclined, and you in your turn can cast me off 
and assist and protect Miss Carew if it happens to 
accord with your will and fancies,” 

He looked sharply and eagerly at her. 

“* Have you been eavesdropping, Cora ?” 

A vivid colour rushed over her face, but though 
falsehood never yet stained her lips she was too im- 
petuous to yield to the species of tyranny he seemed 
inclined to exercise after his treachery to her. 

“It matters not,’ she said, haughtily. “‘I have 
told you that your path and mine will be very diffe- 
rent henceforward, Mr. Falconer, so all our actions 
will be independent of each other.”’ 

“Then you do not acknowledge any obligation to 
me for the care I took of you in your early child- 
hood, the love and the thought I expended on your 
safety and happiness when no one else was concerned 
for you or willing to lavish such tenderness on you? 
— can you really be so hard-hearted, so ungrate- 

ul ?” 

There was a complaining sadness in the tone that 
touched Cora, though she perhaps felt a certain de- 
gree of contempt at the idea of such pretensions 
being advanced asa plea for his coveted power over 


er. 

** Perhaps it was anything but a kindness,’ she 
said. ‘* Perhaps it would have been far more mer- 
ciful to have left me either to die or know no better 
hopes and tastes than were to be gleaned from the 
ignorant savages who were my protectors. Any 
way itis no excuse for your claims now, since I was 
discarded, made over to the first person who wished 
to relieve you of the charge. But if thanks are 
owing I will pay them to the full for the past if the 
opportunity ever shall come; I will show I am not 





ungrateful. Now I must not stay longer, Is this 
your cottage?” she asked, quickly. 

“No, certainly not; you need not ask such « 
mocking question, Cora,”’ he replied, angrily. 

“Then if you will kindly call the owner and asl 
whether I can have the relief [need I will go at 
once. If it be refused I must go elsewhere.” 

“Ts it for yourself ?”? he said, wonderingly. 

* Certainly it is,” she replied. 

‘** Then remain and take the refreshment here,” hoe 
said, firmly. 

‘** 1 do not choose todo so. Itis not my pleasure,” 
she said, indignantly. 

‘* Then there must be some reason for your refusal, 
which it is very easy to guess,’’ he returned, scorn- 
fully ; “‘and it will be equally possible to discover 
the fugitive from your track. Are you notafraid to 
defy me, Cora ?”” 

“I do not defy you,” she said, calmly, “ but I am 
confident in myself—and in you too, Rupert,” she 
went on, with a sudden change of manner. “If you 
are not altogether changed, if you have not lost 
every sense of honour and kindness and pity, you 
will not press me farther, but let me take my way 
undisturbed, unmolested,” she pleaded, anxiously. 

** Do you confess that it is for this criminal, this 
murderer, that you are begging from strangers ?’” 
asked Rupert, sternly. 

‘*T confess nothing, and you must know I am 
right,” said the girl, firmly. ‘ Whatever may be 
the risk I run I will not bring danger on any other 
persons, and if they are ignorant no blame can attach 
to them.” 

“Would you grieve for me to be injured in any 
degree, Cora?” he asked, more tenderly. 

‘You know that I should,” she replied, and an 
involuntary exchang:-of glances from the eyes of 
both might have revealed the hidden secrets of their 
hearts had the mist of prejudice and jealousy not 
come between their convictions and their inner judg- 


ment. 

* At least I ought to thank you so far,” Rupert 
replied, coldly, * Give me credit for an equal reluc- 
tance for your peril. Let me persuade you to aban- 
don this rash enterprize, whatever it may be. 
Surely your life should not be sacrificed for a heart- 
less, bloodstained stranger.” : 

“It is different, all different,” she said. “I am 
necessary to no one, dear to no one. You have your 
mother—Adéle—many to care for you, and no cause 
for such rashness.” , 

“Cora, you have a cause then! You love this 
man!” exclaimed Rupert, fiercely. 

Cora felt a strange thrill of pleasure through her 
at the angry look and tone, that betrayed his inte- 
rest in her feelings and her heart, 
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“Tt matters not, but the very idea is folly,” she 
ceturned, coldly. “ Rupert, all I ask is but forbear- 
ince on your part, that you will leave me to myself 
unfettered. I need no help from you, if you will 
leave me alone and not prevent others from grant ng 
me the little help I want to prevent me from actual 
distress.” : 

* Will you promise me to give up this rash enter- 
prize, to leave this unworthy object of your care?” 
he said, “and then I will yield to you in my turn.” 

‘I have told you I neither confess nor deny any 
of your charges,” she replied, quietly. ‘‘ Rupert, 
you are ungenerous and cruel to speak thus, and I 
will not satisfy you by one syllable,” she went on, 
more passionately, ‘“ Let me go if you are going to 
dcbar me from the relief I stooped to beg. I willdo 
without, even if I die in the struggle.” 

He coud scarcely resist this, unless his resent- 
ment had been more certainly founded on truth than 
bare suspicions. 

“Then we are to be as strangers, Cora,” he said ; 
** with no ties even of implied promises or kindliness 
of feeling to recall early days. You are as beautiful 
as ever,” he went on, bitterly, “‘ but in character 
and heart how different from the Cora I once 
thought all my own!” 

“Yet for that early memory will you not grant 
the prayer ?” she said, softly. ‘‘I would\not stoop 
to make it to any other human being so humbly; 
Rupert, I would die first.” 

He could hardly resist the mingling of proud high 
spirit and more soft and tender flattery of himself, 
for he well knew that such words from that haughty 
spirit were in truth the most subtle flatteryhe could 
have received. 

“ You give nothing to my pleading in return,” he 
said, relentingly ; “‘you will not even say yow do 
not love, that you will not marry this felon.” 

Cora gave a disdainful gesture and a little laugh 
escaped her. 

“1 love!” she said ; “ what have I to with such a 
feeling, and for one so far above me as the object 
of your hatred? Love,” she repeated, bitterly; “I 
hate its very name; “it has brought nothing but 
woe and danger wherever I have known of its exist- 
ence. Do not speak to me of such folly, Rupert, I 
am as likely to dream of it as that you would marry 
Lady Marian Biddulph, the heiress of those broad 
lands.” 

He laughed scornfully in his turn. 

You do not say that you would not be ready 
were it possible, but only that it would be an absurd 
ambition,”’ he returned, scornfully. ‘“‘ However, you 
are perhaps right. A nobleman like this unprinci- 
pled assassin would scarcely think of an honourable 
affection for an obscure, unknown girl. But that is 
very different from whatI fear might take place 
while you expose yourself to his society.” 

Never did Rupert Falconer forget, even in long 
after years, the flash of reseniful and wounded pride 
in Cocra’s beautiful face, 

“T can never forgive this—never,” she said, chok- 
ing with the bitter anger that fevered her very 
blood. “ Let me go, Linsist. Iam nota prisoner. 
I will not endure such insult.’ 

‘“* No, no, forgive me, Cora,” he said, repentingly. 
“Tt was but my distrust of him, and you are too 
innecent, you cannot even dream of the danger 
you are incurring, but it was no doubt of your 
— or your innocence—nay, I will swear it if you 
will.” 

F gw she would not listen. Tho arrow had struck 
too far. 

She sprang like a gazelle to the door, turned the 
key with a rapid and almost unnatural strength, 
and had darted from the cottage and gained some 
distance in the flight before Rupert had time to 
follow her swift footsteps. 

But he did not give up the pursuit. He ran 
with as much rapidity as youthful strength and 
in earnest purpose couldinduce. But his profes- 
sion had scarcely fitted him for a lengthened race, 
though it had taught him to climb, like a monkey, 
the high and giddy heights of the tallest man-of- 
ee that ever challenged steady head and sure 

oot. 

And Cora was lights a fairy, and moreover had 
the advantage of knowing every part of the way. 

So that each moment distanced the young man in 
the pursuit, till at last the girl’s figure totally dis- 
appear d at a sharp turning in the road, and Rupert 
was bafiled when he arrived at the spot by the two 
paths that led away from it, and in neither of which 
—_ he distinguish a vestige of the figure he 
sought. 

He stopped and hesitated. But the choice was at 
length determined by the fact that a few yards 
along one of these walks a high mound rose that 
might well have hidden Cora, even in the brief 
interval since he lost sight of her. 

And along that he rushed, but when he reached 
the mound in question there was again a blank. 

Cora St. Croix had disappeared, and a farther 
search would be useless, and perhaps lead to his 
losing his own path among the gloomy mountains. 





So, repentant, doubtful, and angry, he returned to 
the dwelling he had so abruptly quitted. 





OHAPTER XXVIII. 
I can no other answer make but thanks, 
And thanks. Shakespeare: 

Cora’s heart did certainly throb violentiy within 
her when she at last stopped to take breath after 
that headlong flight. 

There seemed only starvation—death—for that 
unhappy fugitive sufferer and herself. All was the 
result of Rupert Falconer’s cruelty, and the big 
tears rose in her eyes, rather from that idea than 
the distress which actual terror occasioned. The 
idol was falling from the shrine that it had so long 
occupied, 

Rupert’s fickleness, his sudden devotion to Netta 
Carew, his distrust of herself, and his utter hard- 
heartedness to the fugitive sufferer from that unfor- 
tunate dispute combined to cool her blind worship 
of the benefactor of her childhood. e 

But the awakening was exquisitely painful, and 
the more so because Cora was as yet too completely 
inexperfenced to read the workings of the heart 
and to trace the evil passions to their real- source. 

But it was a double sorrow that occupied her 
heart now—thoughts were crowding her mind with 
bewildering rapidity both as regarded her early love 
and her unhappy and helpless charge. And in the 
utter depression of the moment her energies fairly 
gave way, and she sank down on the green turf and 
gave vent to a flood of girlish tears, 

She could not bear to return to Lord Belfort with- 
out the relief she had almost pledged herself to 
bring to him. And yet he would perhaps suffer 
more from her prolonged absence than from the 
disappointment he would endure on her return, 

Atany rate the sight of her, the sound of her 
voice would reassure him, ere she should make 
another attempt to procure necessary provisions for 
their support. 

She hastily dried her eyes, and started up to 
hasten forward to the quarry. 

But scarcely had she resumed her course when a 
voice was heard calling on her to stop, a request 
which, in her present state of alarm, rather was 
calculated to hasten her speed. And yet the tone was 
unfamiliar to her. It was not Rupert Falconer’s, 
and scarcely that of any one who knew her, for no 
name was spoken, and the words, when she could 
more distinctly catch them, were not of a character 
to cause alarm. 

* Young lady! can you tell me the way ? Iam lost 
in these solitudes,” came gaspingly but distinctly 
on the clear air. 

Cora could not resist such a petition, and pausing 
for a few moments a young man in a tourist: dress, 
but evidently of the finest and most unexceptionable 
material, appeared over the neighbouring eminence, 
and came rapidly towards her. He looked flushed 
and weary, but still he doffed his wideawake cap, 
with an instinctive courtesy, to Cora, as he ap- 
proached. 

She could see then that he was perhaps about 
thirty years old, and with very little pretension 
to good looks, save such as a certain refinement and 
good breeding would confer. His voice and gesture 
bore the same stamp, and gave the girl confidence, 
in spite of his abrupt address and her unprotected 
solitude, 

“T have lost my way,” he said, “very much I 
believe from my own folly; but lL took a fancy to 
come over this romantic country alone, and sent my 
servant on by a conveyance. Can you tell me the 
best way to Biddulph Castle?” 

Cora could with difficulty restrain a slight ery. 
It was such an ill-omened, dangerous meeting to 
encounter any one connected with that house, who 
would probably mention the circumstance on ar- 
riving at his destination. And for a moment she 
almost meditated a sudden escape from such a 
contact. 

The gentleman evidently perceived some change 
in her lovely face, for he resumed, with some con- 
cern in his tone: 

“T fear you are ill, or have I startled you by 
my abruptness ?” 

‘*T am rather tired, I believe,’’ she said, forcing a 
smile, * but it is nothing—nothing at all.” 

Then, turning to the direction which she knew he 
ought to take, she was beginning to explain his way, 
but he quietly stopped her by drawing out a flask 
from his pocket, and a sandwich case, which he 
handed to her with a bow. 

‘ Pray refresh yourself with some of these stores,” 
he said, ‘* before you trouble about my stupid biua- 
ders.’ 

Cora gazed longingly at the refreshment thus 
offered, but she did not avail herself of it. 

“Tf I might——”’ she began. 

Then she checked herself. It seemed so like beg- 
ging that her pride instinctively recoiled, even in her 

present extremity. 

“Tf you might what?” the stranger said, gazing 
at her with ill-concealed admiration, 











And no wonder, for she was singularly lovely at the 
moment, with her natural beauty of feature enhanced 
by the touching languor and alarm that were painted 
on her face. 

‘Nay, do not hesitate,” he continued. “If I 
can do anything to deserve the favour I am asking 
from you I shall be only too gratified to have the 
privilege. Pray tell me—it will be only conferring 
a favour on me,” he went on, earnestly. 

‘“* But it will seem so odd, so suspicious—I—I can. 
not explain,” she said, with a vivid blush bringing 
a fresh expression on her mobile face. ‘* What I 
should be so thenkful for—so relieved by—would 

to 

And she looked again at the silver flask and case 
while the words actually clove to her tongue. 

“Do you mean—is it possible that so slight a 
favour could cost you such difficulty to ask?” he 
said, with a smile. “Have you taken a fancy to 
these trifles? MayIask your acceptance of them ?” 

Ths colour flamed deeper in poor Cora’s cheeks, 
She could not accept the interpretation put on her 
strange conduct. 

* Not altogether—no—no,” she stammered. “TI 
told you I could not explain, but if, that is, if you 
would trust them to me and tell me when I could 
return them, I should be more grateful to you than 
I can express.” 

The gentleman almost laughed as he held tho 
gracefully shaped articles out to her. 


“* Tf you will do me the honour to take charge of’ 


them,” he said, “and will keep them as a remem. 
brance of this singular meeting, I shall be extremely 
pleased not to pass from your memory so soon as [ 
otherwise might. And if we ever come into contact 
again I will redeem them perhaps with something 
more suitable for your acceptance.” 

Cora hesitated, but the remembrance of poor 
Ernest’s suffering and danger, and the delay which 
had already occurred, was sufficient to overcome 
idle scuples. 

And then, with a few hurried words of thanks, 
she gave him as clear a sketch of his road as she 
could well make of that lone country, and proceeded 
on her way. 

But the stranger held out his hand with a frank, 
pleasant smile. 

“ At least,” he said, “let us exchange better 
wishes for our future success ere we part.” 

Cora could scarcely withhold the hand thus 
asked, 

The stranger held it a moment as if he wished to 
say more, but then she hastily drew it away and 
bounded out of sight. 

He remained for a few moments gazing after her, 
and then with a muttered ‘“‘ I wonder whether Lady 
Marian will be half as handsome,”’ he started off on 
the road she had indicated. 

Cora flew rather than ran, aminated by the suc- 
cess she had obtained, and, with the elasticity of 
youth, half forgetting her previous sadness in the 
sudden relief thus afforded. She reached the quarry 
and let herself lightly down its steep sides with a 
fearless rapidity that might have befitted a Swiss 
girl rather than a sea-nurtured maiden. 

“Lord Belfort, see, here is wine, food!’’ she ex- 
claimed, hastily joining him. 

But he was almost past returning her joyous 
greeting. 

The pain and exhaustion and anxiety were fast 
telling on him, and Cora’s heart ached at the sight 
of his pale, wan face and the languid tone of his 
voice. 

Was he to escape only to die here, in this deso- 
late solitude ? 

But it would not do to indulge in these melan- 
choly, unnerving fancies, and Cora forced herself to 
speak cheerfully. 

** See,” she said, “here are wine that I expect is 
worthy of its pretty flask and some delicate sand- 
wiches that would tempt a duchess to eat.” 

Lord Belfort smiled languidly. 

‘“* Perhaps.” he said, ‘“ you may understand some 
day what would do that, dear Cora; but thank you 
from my heart for the brave efforts you are making 
for an unworthy sufferer.” 

He raised the flask to his lips, and, as Cora had 
said, the contents certainly proved well worthy of 
the case. 

The rich and pure wino revived wonderfully tho 
exhausted frame and enabled him to eat some 0 
the food that accompanied it, while Cora affected to 
take her share, albeit with but a small supply of the 
dainty viands. 

And then Ernest more leisurely examined the flask 
and the case. shin 

“Why, Cora,” he said, in surprise, ‘this is 
very singular coincidence; you were talking of a 
duchess. Do you know that this is the coronet of a 
duke that is with the crest? How did you come by 
them ?” he asked, almost fearfully. 

Cora hesitated; but she dared not risk any eva- 
sion of the truth, more especially as Lord Belfort 
was, of course, concerned at the moment in all that 
belonged to her movements. 
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She gave a very brief account of her adventures, 
however altogether ignoring the presence of Rupert 
Falconer in the cottage. 

Lord Belfort listened with half-amused and yet 
half-alarmed surprise. Z 

“It isa strange adventure, certainly,” he said, 
musingly ; “I ought to know the crest, I suppose, 
but I have been so much out of England that I 
have forgotten half that kind of lore. However, 
it is a blessing, certainly, that you were spared far- 
ther fatigue and distress, my noble girl. Ah, Cora, 
I sometimes regret that I drew you into my sorrow 
and danger. Better that I should have given 
myself up at once to the fate that awaited me, and 
known the worst.” 

* And brought all kinds of unpleasant facts to 
light,” she resumed, calmly. ‘“ No, Lord Belfort, 
that could but have spread misery beyond belief, 
and, in any case, it is over now, and all that we can 
do is to be brave, and conquer adverse fate, if pos- 
sible. Is your ankle better, do you think ?”’ 

‘“‘T hardly know,” he said, rather despondingly. 
“T believe itis rather less painful and swollen ; but 
Thave no power in it at present, and how we are to 
get through the days that must ensue it is impos- 
sible even to imagine, and your life perhaps will 
be sacrificed to my selfishness,’”’ he added. 

“No, no, there is no fear,” she said, bravely. 
“The weather is—thank Heaven—fine and warm, 
and so long as that continues there will be but 
little comparative hardship in camping out here. 
Another day may make a wonderful difference in 
the sprain, and I will see if it is not possible 
to find some easier ascent up this harbour of 
safety.” 

Her own sadness was forgotten in his distress. It 
is a blessed transmutation when the griefs of others 
are converted into consolation for personal sorrows. 
And Cora St. Croix comprehended the art with in- 
stinctive readiness. 

Yet in the dark, lone hours that succeeded to the 
exciting day the image of Rupert Falconer, in his 
dark wrath and jealous bitterness, returned to her 
mind, and the big tears fell in utter anguish of 
spirit, when no eye but the omniscient could read 
he silent regret they spoke. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
What canuot be avoided 
'Twere childish weakuess to lament or fear, 
Shakespeare. 

“WELL, Hugh, you see I was only too anxious 
¢o carry out the intentions of our poor lost Sibbald, 
and I have brought his pretty Netta to the guar- 
jianship he had especially chosen for her without 
any but the most necessary deluy.”’ 

And Lady Emily drew up her tall figure with the 
aost sublime air of conscious rectitude as she pre- 
sented her fair young niece to Lord Treville’s inquir- 
ing eyes. 

The girl herself had a somewhat colder and 
prouder air than the elder lady as she awaited the 
——e of her unknown and therefore mysterious 
uncle. 

Perhaps she did not altogether approve of the ex 
pression of his fine but haggard features: There 
was too little homage and too stern a self-reliance 
to promise her the influence to which she had been 
accustomed. And the young face gradually as- 
sumed a sullen and defiant look, which was perhaps 
the most imprudent challenge that could have been 
thrown down to the recluse peer. 

The whole pantomime did not occupy many mo- 
ments, but it perhaps influenced the events of years 
and lives. 

“I fear it is a great mistake,” returned the earl, 
coldly. ‘* Sibbald could not possibly have selected 
any person to whom such acharge would have been 
more unwelcome or less fitted for its fulfilment.’’ 

“Really, I am surprised. At the head of our 
house, you surely are expected to discharge the 
office of protector and guardian to its younger mem- 
bers, and Netta, being an heiress and orphan, has 
an especial claim in your case, and——’”’ 

“Hum, you are certainly putting it in a measure 
on the right footing,” interrupted Lord Treville, 
abruptly. “It is as well for Netta as yourself to 
comprehend that I have no wish whatever to under- 
take any control over her; but at the same time I 
only receive her into my house on condition of per- 
fect submission to my authority while she is here. 
You understand me, niece, and you, sister?” he 
added, sternly. 

. “Oh, yes, exactly ; you are quite willing to yield 
in every way, I am sure, Netta, and indeed she 
18 most docile and sweet in every respect,’’ re- 
turned Lady Emily, uneasily. ‘My love, you are 
very tired, I am sure,” she added, catching a rather 
dangerous expression on the young lady’s face. 
‘You had better retire to your room. We shall all 
meet again at dinner, I suppose.” 
he earl gave a careless, almost contemptuous 
assent, by an inclination of his head, and the girl 
turned _away and swept from the room with a 
haughtiness worthy of her maiden aunt. 








She had scarcely closed the door when Lady Emily 
resumed the conversation with her brother. 

'«* She is a beautiful creature, is she not?” asked 
the lady, interrogatively. 

* verhaps, I hardly know,” he returned, ab+ 
sently. 

“Hardly know? Really, you are more strange 
than ever,’ observed Lady Emily, fretfully. ‘‘ Why, 
Netta is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the loveliest girls in the county, or indeed in the 
whole northern counties, by those who know her.” 

‘My dear sister,” interrupted the earl, with a 
sort of sarcasm that Lady Emily did not perceive, 
‘if it will save any trouble I had rather confess at 
once that Netta Carew is an angel, only an angel 
whom I have no wish should trouble me in my 
house, being of an earthly mould like myself. And, 
that being settled, suppose we drop the subject,” 
he continued, “ for one of far more importance. Tell 
me,” he went on, after a pause, in a constrained 
voice, ‘what was the cause of this fatal duel, or 
rather who was it?” 

And he looked searchingly at Lady Emily as he 
spoke with eyes that defied all attempts at decep- 
tion or evasion. 

“ Well, I suppose you must tolerably well know, 
she replied, after a brief silence. ‘‘ Only, to be sure, 
you could perhaps hardly comprehend such ab- 
surdity on poor Sibbald’s part. But still it is too 
true what | have no doubt you have been already 
told. A worthless but certainly rather handsome girl 
induced poor Sibbald to bring her over under the 
pretext of being a companion for Netta, and an in- 
ducement to improve in her studies, especially in 
French. But of course she was artful enough to 
make her pretty face tell in a very different way. 
And, besides infatuating our brother, she managed 
in some mysterious way to get some hold over 
Lord Belfort—Mr. Carew’s relative, you know, 
and then, I cannot explain how, there was a jealous 
quarrel between them. And you know the rest, 
Hugh.” : 

Lady Emily’s voice trembled very decorously and 
her dkerchief was duly applied to her eyes as 
she pronounced the last words. 

Lord Treville, however, did not seem tonotice the 
dignified emotion of his sister. 

His eyes were bent on the floor in deep thought. 
Then he raised them with startling sharpness. 

* What was the girl’s name, Emily ? Some one 
said it was—yes, let me see—that it was Fal- 
coner.” 

“Dear me, what a strange idea. No, it was St. 
Croix, Cora St. Croix, that she was called, and a 
queer name that I daresay was only a fancy one. 
I really took such little interest in her that I never 
inquired much about such matters. Yet, now I think of 
it, Falconer may have been the name of the people 
who brought her up. Pity they did not keep her 
altogether, and this disgrace would not have come 
on the family.” 

“You have no idea where she is then, Emily?” 

“Thank Heaven, no,” replied the lady. ‘ Sho 
went off as she came, without any reference to 
my will or pleasure. Ishould not wonder if she 
is gone off to evil courses and companions. Perhaps 
she has found out Lord Belfort. It would be a wor- 
thy end to the miserable business.” 

The earl’s face darkened like a storm cloud. 

“ Emily, take care what you say. If your sus- 
picions are merely prejudice you are casting a foul 
slander on a desolateand unhappy girl. If she is 
guilty her punishment shall be more than equal to her 
crime. And now let usdrop thesubject. You will 
prefer to go to your apartment till dinner time, and 
then I shail have better organized the plans which 
may make your stay here and that of Miss Carew 
more tolerable than I could otherwise have believed 
both to yourselves and to me.” 

The lady drew herself up with her most stately 
mien, but she had not courage to begin an open war 
of words with her mysterious brother, and she re- 
paired sullenly enough to her dressing-room, where 
Netta was awaiting her. 

“T tell you, Aunt Emily, it is just impossible for 
me to remain in this gloomy prison,” exclaimed 
the girl, indignantly, as if unable to contain her 
passion till the lady had time to settle herself in 
her easy-chair. ‘ And, as to Lord Treville, if he is 
going to use me in this infamous fashion [ can tell 
him he will be cruelly mistaken. I would run away 
first.” 

“ Hush, Netta; itis only for a short time, you 
know, and then consider all the advantages while 
you are in deep mourning, and so young too. Re- 
member, in any case, you would be obliged to keep 
severe seclusion, and under the earl’s protection, 
and in the heart of the Continent you are receiving 
all the prestige possible under the circumstances, 
And this air is wonderfully favourable to the com- 
plexion,” pursued Lady Emily, pleadingly. ‘ And, 
besides, Netta, love, if you be but wise and sub- 
missive I assure you your fortune might be pretty 
well doubled when the earl dies. He has no one 
to leave it too that I know of but yourself, for the 
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next heir is in Australia, I have been told, and 
your uncle will certainly not let himhave a pound 
more than is necessary of the Carew wealth.” 

Netta made no reply, she was swelling with in- 
dignation, and utterly disdainfal of the topics of 
consolation urged by her aunt. 

Luckily, the entrance of her maid put an end to 
the dialogue, and the preparations for dressing 
and dinner came to divert the torrent of wrath 
that boiled in her heart. With wayward coquetry, 
however, she insisted on an elaborate toilet being 
made, so far as the latter permitted. 

And when she entered the saloon, her fair skin 
and slight form displayed to the utmost by the black 
crape.robe, and her hair tastefully coiled in artistic 
braids, she was certainly as fair a picture as 
might well be imagined for youthful lover or for 
graceful poet or painter to desire. 

But Lord Treville merely looked with a critical 
glance on the young girl's white figure, as if rather 
to take in the tout ensemble, and what it might in- 
dicate, than with an unreasoning or dazzled ad- 
miration, 

“It is a pity you should bestow so much trouble 
on a blind uncle,” he said, sarcastically. ‘“ At least 
blind to the attractions you are bent on displaying. 
But not blind to other things, remember, Netta,” 
he pursued, gravely. ‘ And, once for all, please to 
understand that although you will have every 
liberty and pleasure which my house and grounds 
can give to you I entirely forbid your leaving it or 
them except with your aunt or myself; nor do I allow 
any guests to be encouraged or invited, without my 
express permission, within the precincts of my 
domains. I mean no reproof, nor imply suspicion, 
Emily,” he added, turning to his sister, ‘* but, after 
what has passed, I insist on the strict observance 
of these rules,” 

(To be continued.) 








PosTtatu TELEGRAPHY.~From a paper published 
by the authority of the Postmaster-Geueral the fol- 
lowing extracts may be worthy of public perusal :— 
Postal telegraph cards, with space for twenty words, 
are now issued at the cost of one shillingeach. They 
are intended for inland messages only, and are dee 
livered free within ove mile from the termiual station, 
They may be posted like an ordiuary letter ina pillar, 
wall, or post-office letter-box, whence they are car- 
ried away by the usual collector for transmission by 
wire. A large number of these boxes are cleared at 
three a.m., and a telegraph card deposited in one of 
them after the departure of the night mails or during 
the time the telegraph office isclosed—usually between 
eight p.m. and eight a.m.— would be taken out at three 
a.m. and sent off by wire, as soon as the busiuess of 
the day commenced, Packages containing tweuty of 
these cards may be purchased at 1/. per packet. 
Books of inland telegraph forms, upon which a Is. 
stamp is embossed, may also be had at the rate of 11. 
per 20 forms. ‘The cost of a reply to a telegram may 
be prepaid, and the reply may be sent at any time 
within two months of the date of the origiual tele- 
gram, a prepaid reply form being delivered to their re- 
ceiver, who may either use it for the reply or to 
prepay another message. 

FIGHTING IN MapaGascar —The Rev. W, Clark- 
son gives news of serious events in Ma lagascar, on 
the authority of a letter received by him from the 
Rev. J. Wills, one of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society :—Mr. Wills states that a small 
expedition was sent off last year from the capital to 
the south-west, where some Sakalavas had been 
making raids on the neighbouring Hovas. ‘I'he com- 
mander, contrary to his orders, made an attack on 
some Sakalava villages. He was led by treachery 
into a narrow defile, was attacked by the enemy, and 
lost the cannon which the Hovas had taken with 
them, Itis amilitary law among the Hovas thatif 
a soldier loses any of the Queen's property he shall 
be burnt. The law had been diseussed with a view 
to alteration, but had not been repealed, and it was 
clear that the leader or leaders of this expedition 
were amenable: to it, and all the Europeans were 
thrown into a state of great excitement, fearing lest 
the penalty should be inflicted. While the officers 
were being brought up to the capital an event hap. 
pened which tended to increase thvir anxiety. One 
of the chief conspirators in the attempt to keep the 
present Queen from the tfrone, after having been in 
safe hiding for years, was betrayel, and he, with 
his brother-in-law, who had conceal-d him, was taken 
prisoner. These men were promptly tried, convicted, 
and executed. Much public feeling was naturally 
excited, and one of the two men was much commise- 
rated. Meanwhile the officers who had lost the cannon 
were slowly coming up, and great excitement and «is- 
cussion took place concerning them. At length it 
became known that the commander had died on the 
way, the probability being that he died by his own 
hand. When the others were tried they pleaded that 
they had no orders, etc., and the result was their 
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lives were spared but their honours taken from them. 
The event, Mrs Wills considers, marks great pro- 
gress. Formerly they would all have been burnt to 
death, But this loss of the cannon remained a very 
serious affair; the Government felt that if action 
were not taken their supremacy in theisland would 
be endangered. Already the Sakalavas were as- 
suming a threatening attitude, and the issue was 
that a very large military expedition was despatched 
from the city on 5th June to the west. This going 
off of the Tafikia (or army) has “ collateral bearings 
very much affecting the whole mission and likely to 
have important results.” There are not wanting some 
cheering aspects in the case. The two who are in 
command are brother-in-law and nephew of the 
Prime Minister; they are both prominent in Church 
matters. ‘I'he entrustment of the army to these two 
men is regarded as showing proof that the war is 
meant to be conducted on new and better principles 
than formerly. The orders now issued are that if 
the Sakalavas give up the cannon and make submis- 
sion the army is to return without fighting. If they 
fight the Hovas are not to kill any not found in arms 
against them. No free Sakalavas are to be enslaved ; 
such are only tobe fined. The issue of such in- 
structions as these is an immense advance on former 
times, 





SCIENCE, 





NATURALLY CoLourEp S1LtkK.—M, Ruimet states 
that by feeding silk-worms on vine-leaves he has ob- 
tained silk of a fine red colour, and that by giving 
the worms lettuce-leaves they have produced cocoons 
of an emerald green colour. M. Delidon de St. Gilles, 
of Vendée, has also, by feeding silkworms—during 
the last twenty days of the larva period—on vine, 
lettuce, and nettle-leaves, obtained green, yellow, and 
violet cocoons. 

CoNGELATIVeE EXPERIMENTS.—Professor Boussin- 
gault states that a quantity of beef-tea, having been 
submitted some eight years ago to a temperature of 
20 deg. for several hours, has remained in perfectly 
good condition up to the present time. Sugar-cane 
juice was at the same time subjected to this treat- 
ment, and was found to be in excellent condition. 
Both substances had of course been kept in closed 
vessels, 

NAPHTHA AS FUEL For Locomotives.—The Rus- 
sian Steamship and Railway Company announce that 
they have found naphtha, for steam generation in lo- 
comotives, very advantageous. ‘The material em- 
ployed by the company is the crude oil from the Cau- 
casian and Volga regions, and, compared by weight, 
the amount consumed was about one-half that of coal. 
The arrangement for burning naphtha is stated to be 
of such a nature that no difficulty will be experienced 
in substituting one for coal consumption in place of 
it, should it be found desirable to do so. 

IMITATION OF LEATHER.—A mixture recom- 
mended consists of 16 parts of gelatine and five of 
glycerine. A colouring matter is then added, as may 
be required—caoutchouc to give elasticity, and boiled 
linseed oil to render the whole sufficiently flexible. 
This composition is spread on linen while hot, printed 
with any pattern desired. The surfaceis then treated 
with a solution of alum, sulphate of iron, copper, or 
zinc. These saline solutions may likewise be mixed 
with the composition before it is spread on the linen. 
The surface is, lastly, varnished, and may be bronzed 
or gilt. Another composition is obtained by boiling 
linseed-oil with quicklime and borax, which forms a 
liquid that, on cooling, becomes a thick paste. It is 
then mixed with rasped cork and more quick- 
line. 

INDICATOR FOR CARRIAGE WHEELS.—A device 
for indicating the distance run by a carriage has re- 
cently been patented by Messrs. Durbam and Hup- 
ton. Itconsists of a small measuring apparatus con- 
cealed in a box, which can be fitted within an ordi- 
nary patent axle-cap. ‘I'o all appearance an axle thus 
fitted precisely resembles any other axle, but on tak- 
ing off a small lid or cap an index is disclosed, show- 
ing the number of miles run since the index was set, 
Its primary object is to provide job-masters and let- 
ters of carriages with some means of ascertaining the 
distance run by their vehicles. The mechanism is of 
the simplest character and not likely to get out of 
order. ‘I'he apparatus is of course applicable to any 
carriage whatever. 

LIGHT IN SEA-WATER.—It has been long felt that 
itis most desirable to have some means of determin- 
ing with approximate accuracy the per-centage of 
light which penetrates any given depth of sea-water. 
Dr. Hill has devised a method which was used on 
board the steamer “ Hasler,” which carried Professor 
Agassiz’s Expedition on the recent Coast Survey. 
‘The arrangement consisted of a strip of board about 
four inches wide, and four feet long, divided into a 
ceale of ten equal iatervals, and painted a dark lead 





colour at oue end, fading into white at the other— 
a large white board being fastened parallel to it, ata 
measured distance below it. The relative whiteness 
of the boards, when this arrangement is sunk into 
the sea, is a measure of the per-centage of light 
absorbed, while going down, and up again, through 
the distance by which the boards are separated. 

THe RESEARCHES IN THE Deep SEA,—Professor 
Rogers recently said or read that the splendid re- 
searches in the deep sea are rapidly progressing and 
are intensely practical, for we may hope they will 
ultimately give us a photographic chart of the sea 
bottom, its valleys and its basins, its banks and pla- 
teaus and all its topography so fully that a sailing 
master ought to be able to very nearly tell his posi- 
tion by the lead. Professor Pierce, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, in discussing Professor Rogers’s paper. argued 
that soundings made compulsory by law will prove 
the only safeguard of ships, and showed that by the 
nicest astronomic determinations the navigator may 
count usually on an error of twenty, and very often 
as much as sixty miles, without taking into account 
errors from compass deviation and other sources. 
The American coast generally shelves gradually into 
the Atlantic, so much so tnat the best sailing directions 
assure the cautiousmariner he may, with the lead 
and chart, find the marks underfoot so plain that he 
cannot, if he will try them, get unknowingly into the 
dangers of the shore, 

ImpuRE MILK.—From a paper lately read by a Mr. 
Rayner at a Dairymen’s Association meeting, in Wis- 
consin, U.S., it seems that the milk question is at- 
tracting considerable attention amongst dairymen and 
farmers of that district. Mr. Rayner, after dwelling 
at some length on the management of the cow pre- 
vious to and during the process of milking, which he 
remarks is most successfully accomplished when cows 
are handled quietly, stabled neatly (that is the stables 
being free from offensive odours), and when the 
milkers are punctual in time, regular «in order, quiet 
and quick in manner, goes on to say that to be able 
to produce a good article milk must not only be cooled 
but purified, and that cooling is not necessarily puri- 
fication. Pure air has been proved to be Nature’s 
great cleanser, and we may safely conclude it is ca- 
pable of doing the work assigned it, but milk must be 
induced to receive more of this element than it is 
naturally inclined to; and to secure this end every 
time a pail of milk is taken to the can to be strained 
a current of air should be passed through it whenever 
it is emptied; the process to be continued till it has 
been thoroughly exposed, Water, and if convenient 
ice, for cooling should be used; care, however, 
should be taken not to reduce the temperature 
of the milk too quickly, as it seems to be a well-es- 
tablished fact that there may be a too rapid cooling; 
that is, that the purifying process may be partially 
if nor entirely checked. ‘Those who have made this 
part of my subject a study (continues Mr. Rayner) 
are united in the belief that expelling the animal heat 
of milk by rapidly cooling it does not at the same 
time expel its impurity or putrifying elements, but 
on the contrary it has a tendency to retain them. 

A CHemicaL REMEDY FOR THE PoraTo DIsEaszE. 
—Professor Alexander S. Wilson states that he 
has made analyses of the tubers of diseased potatoes, 
and finds in the ashes a marked deficiency in the 
salts of magnesia and lime, In the ash of the healthy 
tuber from 5 to 10 per cent. of magnesia salts are 
usually found, and over 5 per cent. of lime, But in 
the ashes of diseased tubers, although the proper 
quantities of other minerals were found, tle percent- 
age of magnesia was only from 1 per cent. up to 3:94 
per cent., and of lime only 1°77 percent, With these 
considerations before us, I think, says Professor 
Wilson, that we are justified in appealing to chemical 
science—to solve the problem as to the prevention of 
the disease—to suggest not a substance that will des- 
troy the enemy, for this is next to impossible, but to 
give the plant such nourishment that will enable it 
to resist the adverse circumstances in which it is 
placed, as well as the attacks of its own peculiar 
enemies, Some years ago Professor Thorpe found, 
from the analyses of diseased and healthy orange trees, 
that, in the former, the amounts of lime and mag- 
nesia are deficient ; the same thing, we have seen, is 
the case in the diseased potato plant. It has lately 
been shown by Dr. Crace Calvert that lime is one of 
the few substances which we know are capable of 
altogether preventing the development of fungi in 
organic solutions. He does not give any experiments 
relating to the action of caustic magnesia on fungi, 
but doubtless its action will be found to be similar. 
Here, then, is a curious, and, at the same time, signi- 
ficant fact: Diseased potatoes are deficient iu lime 
salts; lime prevents the development of fungi. May 
not the development of fungi in the vessels of plants 
be furthered by this deficiency? The circumstances 
are such as scarcely to leave room for doubt. So far, 
then, theory and practice agree ; lime has been found 
by experience to be useful in preventing the disease, 








and we cannot doubt that magnesia, if tried, will be 
found to have a similar effect. 

FrreLEss Locomorives.—An experiment has re- 
cently been made in Chicago on one of the street rail- 
ways. In front of the cars was the motive power, 
contained in a small, compact, and neat locomotive, 
manipulated by an engineer. This was the fireless 
locomotive. It consisted of a boiler 8 ft. long by 3 ft.. 
in diameter, and the usual machinery on a small 
svale. There was no fuel, no fire, no fireman. Tho 
steam was supplied for the round trip of six miles be. 
fore starting. At the depdt was a supply boiler, 16 
ft. by 3 ft., in which steam was generated until 200 
Ib. pressure was indicated by the steam gauge. The 
locomotive boiler was three-fourths full of cold 
water. Instead of boiling this by means of a fire and 
raising the pressure to a required height, the steam 
was introduced from the supply boiler through an 
iron tube, The iron tube was connected with the 
locomotive boiler, the latter running under the water 
along the bottom of the boiler and letting out the 
steam, as it was freed from the supply boiler, into 
the locomotive boiler. This steam, rising through 
the cold water, permeated it, and quickly raised its 
pressure to 170 1b. With this supply of steam tho 
locomotive started, drawing a heavy four-horse car 
over the three miles to Thirty-fifth Street in ten 
minutes. The amount of steam consumed represented 
80 lb. pressare, locomotive starting back with 90 lb. 
remaining. When the starting-point was reached 
there was £7 lb. of steam in the boiler, the pressure 
being reduced only 33 Ib. in return trip, which was 
down a grade, It must be borne in mind that there 
was a large car, heavily laden, making eighteen miles 
an hour. The experiment proved conclusively that, 
ag a substitute for dummy engines, the fireless loco- 
motive is, beyond question, a suceess. There is no 
fire or firemen required, very little steam escapes, and 
the locomotive not being one half the size of the 
clumsy dummy engine does not frighten horses and 
endanger the public safety. 





ELMA SHERBURNE. 


“A foRTUNK, granny, an absolute fortune, po- 
sition, luxury, relatives; in fact, the old fairy story 
come true again. Ah, you always said I was born to 
bea lady, Wild and reckless as [ am,I feel it. Shall 
I go? 

“ And why not, why not?” and the eager face of 
the old woman studied that of the young girl. 

There could not have been a greater contrast. 

The elder was past sixty, with a wrinkled, 
weather-beaten face, her cheeks and mouth sunk in, 
her yellowish white hair straggling over her high 
forehead, and her deep-set, keen eyes giving her a 
peculiar witch-like look, while the scarlet and black 
kerchief pinned across her bosom with a tawdry 
black brooch heightened the appearance. There was 
a kindof cunning expression as well, a perfect lack 
of conscience or moral principle, that you could read 
ata glance. 

So much for Granny Camp. And yet she had been 
good in her fashion to Elma Sherburne, a waif, cast 
years ago upon her tender mercies. 

Elma Sherburne stood on one side of the wide 
chimney. It wasa cool April morning, and there was 
a fire of logs sending acrimson glare out to mock 
the sunshine. The double light might have been 
fatal toa less assured beauty, but it brought hers 
out, enhanced it, made her dazzling and perplexing. 

The old kitchen would have been a study for ao 
artist. 

Every motion of her tall, slender, lissome figure 
was grace; the bare arms were round and tapering, 
the fingers like carved marble, lacking the pure 
whiteness; her hair was a bronze chestnut, abun- 
dant and rippling, her eyes a peculiar hazel with 
tints of sea green at their lightest, and flashing black 
at their darkest, It was a strange, strong face, 
changeable, flushing and mobile at one moment, 
stony and reticent at the next. 

She was a girl utterly thrown away upon a smalk 
place. In truth she was not a favourite wits rich or 
poor. She and granny were ostracized, as it were, 
and little she cared. 

Somehow she managed to get in at most of the 
merrymakings. She danced like some elfisk sprite ; 
she was gay, keen, daring and reckless, and could 
have bewitched half the young men in the place had 
she so chosen. 

She seemed to muse on granny’s answer, and after 
a moment a dark frown settled over her face, changing 
it to a phase of desperation. . 

“Sure enough, why not ?” and she gave a wild 
laugh that sent echoes to every corner of the room. 
“Do you suppose he would cae? He went off and 
left me to bear that hard fate as I best might. Some- 
times I think if he were alive I could hardly care 
now. Iam nota patient Griselda. I could not s¥ 
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and mourn in sackcloth and ashes for a careless lover! 
Why should I refuse the good things of life ?” 

“I wouldn’t a’ believed it of him,” sighed the old 
‘woman. 

“ We learn to believe a good many things, don’t 
wo, granny ?” in a hard, bitter way. “And I should 
be foolish to let this chance slip through my fingers. 
Why, I could be a lady with the best of them if you 
only gave me a fair chance.” 

She walked rapidly across the kitchen, her head 
erect and proudly poised, her bright hair shaking off 
glinting golden ripples. 

Granny’s eyes followed her admiringly. 

“Well,” she continued, still pacing the floor like 
some caged auimal, “so let it be. You must keep 
my secret, granny. Elma Sherburne, nineteen, single, 
with no encumbrances, going back to her father’s peo- 
ple, who for sixteen years have never raised a finger to 
know whether she was dead or alive. In truth, they 
would much rather have her dead, But in some odd 
manner she becomes heiress to a fortune. To be 
sure, my gracious great-aunt could keep me out of it 
while she lives, but she is generous, and proposes to 
invite me to her home. But no encumbrances, mind.” 

“ I can stay here,” said granny. ‘ You will write 
me once in a while?” and yet she looked wistfully up 
in the young face, 

“Granny, you will not stay here .Youare the only 
fuman creature who has loved me through good and 
evil. I cannot take you with me, to be sure, but you 
shall be near, where I can come and see you when I 
want to lay aside my masquerading costume and be 
wild Nell Sherburne once more. Do you suppose I 
would go off to luxury and ease and leave you here to 
starve? No, no; you wrong me.” 

Granny laughed weirdly, 

* You’re a good child; I always said so,” she an- 
swered. “ Yes, I'll go anywhere to have a sight of you 
now and then,” 

“I thought of it all night. I did not sleep at all,” 
Elma went on. “I planned it allout. You and I will 
go quietly away from this miserable place, not saying 
whither or how, or gratifying any one’s curiosity. 
Then I will make some provision for you. Mr. Nelson 
need knowno more of the story than we told him yester- 
day. The rest we will bury out of sight—eh, granny ?” 

The old woman nodded her head. 

“A close tongue, honey, is your best friend always. 
You may trust granny.” 

Elma was seized with a sudden fit of industry. 
She caught up the broom, swept the floor, dusted, 
straightened the chairs, stowed some unsightly arti- 
cles in the closet, stirred the fire, and then left the 
room. Her sleeping apartment next underwent the 
same process, and then she kegan with herself. 

She had hardly completed her toilet when Mr. Nel- 
son made his appearance. 

They had gone over all the particulars of the case 
the day before. Charles Sherburne had married a 
pretty actress, kept it a secret for three years, and, 
dying suddenly, confessed it, to the great consterna- 
tion of his relatives. They discarded the unfortunate 
wife at once. Fora year or two she had tried the 
stage again, then, heartbroken, followed her husband. 
Granny Camp had cared for the child, taking her to 
her home, and together they had manageé to live, 

Charlies Sherburne’s aunt was old and childless. 
She proposed to immortalize herself by endowing an 
hospital, as the Sherburne estate was large and there 
were no immediate heirs. So she sent for Mr. Nel- 
son to look over old deeds and wills. 

“ Henry Sherburne did not attain his majority, I 
see,” Mr, Nelson recapitulated, in his dry, business 
manner. ‘“ Charles Sherburne was married—left no 
heirs, I suppose, though he had a child born.” 

“What difference does that make? He was, or 
would have been, disinherited. Fortunately he died.” 

“Tt makes a great difference, my dear madam, 
Old Mr. Sherburne left his estate to Charles or his 
heirs, We must find whether this child is living be- 
fore we proceed.” 

Miss Ophelia Sherburne looked aghast. She did 
uot believe it and would not. But Mr. Nelson hada 
secret sympathy with this discarded child, and he 
was aman of honour, He announced to Miss Sher- 
burne that she could make whatever disposition she 
chose of her own property, but the estate proper, 
which was by far the larger part, must be held in 
abeyance for the present. 

He had caused advertisements to be inserted in the 
papers, and by some odd chain of events one fell into 
the hands of Elma Sherburne, who caught at it 
eagerly, It did not bring what she had hoped, but it 
it did place in her very grasp a fortune. 

Being still a minor, she must needs have guardians 
ani overseers. When Mr. Nelson reported her as a 
handsome young girl with the air of a queen Miss 
Sherburne was roused from her apathy. If she had 
no boorish country lover, no encumbrances in the 
shape of relatives, Miss Sherburne would receive her 
in the home of her fathers, 





Elma was not overwhelmed by the prospect of 
grandeur. She was glad to leave the distasteful life 
she had lived in that small country place, but she in- 
sisted upon some provision for granny, 

‘‘ Tf I were to advise,” said Mr. Nelson, ‘*I should 
not mention this condition to Miss Sherburne. You 
will find it a bone of contention between you. I think 
I could find you a comfortable home for her, and as 
your allowance will be liberal you can provide for 
her quietly and visit her occasionally. Then there 
need be no heated discussions about it. Miss Sher- 
burne is old and—peculiar.” 

To himself he said: 

“She will soon be tired of the care of the old 
woman and glad to have her come back to her old 
home, Youth is ever ungrateful.” 

They packed up a few articles and prepared to 
leave. 

Granny said to a neighbour that “Nell was going 
to London to seek her fortune.” And so that ripple 
closed over them. 

Mr. Nelson placed Miss Sherburne in the hands of 
a friend to be fitted out with the necessary ward- 
robe. He had found a home for granny, who was 
childishly delighted with the change and quite 
contented, since she should see Nelly occasionally. 

When these necessary delays were ended Mr. Nel- 
son took his ward to her new home: a great, roomy, 
old-fashioned country-house, with acres aud acres 
of land that increased in value every day. 

Strange to say, he had taken a great liking to Miss 
Sherburne. No lady born and bred could have con- 
ducted herself with more ease and propriety. True, 
Elma was on her good behaviour. She had no de- 
sire to shock or offend Mr. Nelson, and she did like 
the elegance to which she was being introduced. Sie 
resolved to forget the old life and all connected with 
it. 

Then her father had been a gentleman and her 
mother a lady, no doubt, if the truth were known. 

“ This is dur ward, Miss Sherburne,” said Mr. Nel- 
son, bringing the young girl into the old library at 
the manor, where the elder Miss Sherburne sat in 
state: a very old woman indeed, eked out with all 
the modern appliances of youth. She was tall and had 
no doubt been fine-looking in her day. Her false gray 
hair was artistically arranged and surmounted by a 
costly French cap ; her dress of stone gray silk was 
trimmed with exquisite lace, her stomacher was like 
a cloud of white mist, and at her throat sparkled a 
cluster of diamonds, while one thin finger blazed 
with a priceless gem. 

Miss Ophelia Sherburne was hardly prepared for 
so much dignity, elegance and beauty. For if Elma 
had been handsome by the chimney corner of the old 
cottage she was regal now. 

Miss Ophelia’s fine speech took wings and fled, 
and she absolutely rose to cover her embarrass- 
ment, 

“T am glad to see you,” she said, with un- 
wonted cordiality. ‘She isa thorough Sherburne, 
Mr. Nelson, though she has more spirit than her 
father. Indeed, she reminds me of my own girlhood. 
Welcome to the old house. Catherine, attend to Miss 
Sherburne’s wants ; I daresay she is fatigued with her 
journey. Your trunks came this morning, my dear, 
and you will find your room in order.” 

She dismissed her with a wave of the hand, and 
motioned Mr. Nelson to a seat beside her. 

‘* You are quite sure that she has no relatives—on 
her mother’s side?” 

“Oh, yes. Set your mind at rest there. She could 
not have been more fortunately situated.” 

“ And you think she has no low tastes ?” 

Mr. Nelson laughed, 

“ Wait until you see more of her. You will not 
ask the question then.” 

In this wise Elma Sherburne came intoa new life 
andafortune. They both suited her. She found 
herself very ignorant, but she possessed a marvellous 
adaptiveness. No one would have thought her so 
lately transplanted from a much lower sphere. 

But she was ambitious, and set herself to work to 
remedy the defects in her eduvation, Miss Ophelia 
grew absolutely fond of her, and Elma was drawn 
to her with a curious feeling of pity and gratitude, 
Neither did she forget granny. The sight of her 
now and then delighted the old lady beyond measure, 

Her life at Sherburne Manor was rather quiet. 
Miss Ophelia’s vigorous health began to fail, so there 
could not be many journeys or much gaiety. Elma 
did not care. She, too, had her peculiarities. So 
she read, sang, played, studied, and held the world 
in a little scorn when she saw how ready it was to 
worship wealth. 

One morning long after this Elma Sherburne woke 
and saw the sun slowly stealing in at the window of 
her room, It was to be her wedding-day, and she 
was twenty-four. Many changes had come about in 
the five years. Miss Ophelia had died, and, oddly 
enough, had not left all her fortune to Elma, but be- 








thinking herself of a distant cousin, had remembered 
him most kindly, 

“ Not that I care so little for you,” she had explained 
to Elma, ‘‘ but he is the only other Sherburne heir, 
I believe, and you have an abundant fortune.” 

Elma smiled, It made no difference to her, She 
had sufficient surely. 

Then granny was called away. Elma shut up the 
house, and travelled with a companion and Mr. 
Nelson. 

It was about the legacy business that she first met 
Mr. Owen Delamayne, a rather tall, fine-looking man, 
extremely well bred, courteous, refined, with a slight 
touch of formalism that hedged him about like 
fine frost. Affable as he was, no one ventured upon 
liberties with him. Women brought out their highest 
art when they entertained him. 

Elma began by liking and disliking him. She re- 
solved to consider him proud, exclusive, and some- 
what pompous. His cultivation and refinement 
pleased her; the peculiar deference and respect 
which he paid her were very gratifying, but beyond 
that he seldom went. Had he any real heart? 

It must be confessed that Elma had changed 
greatly in her new life. Noone would have con- 
nected her with the daring, reckless girl she once 
was. Perhaps it was that then she was always 
fighting against something ; now there were so few 
opposing forces. She had grown quiet, and rather 
languid, took the admiration that was offered as her 
just due, and listened to despairing suitors with in- 
difference, 

“J think I have no heart,” she said, wearily, to 
herself one day. “It is dead and buried. Better 
so perhaps,” 

It appeared strange to her now, lying there in the 
sunshine, that she was about to marry Mr, Dela- 
mayne. Shehad been a trifle elated to have him 
single her out from the host of women who would 
have worshipped him at a nod or beck, He suited 
her. She did not want violent love-makiug; such 
passions soon burned themselves out to black and 
bitter ashes. His grace and quiet dignity soothed 
her like a harmonious strain of music. Perhaps too 
he had a peculiar power over her. She had not 
thought of marrying him until he asked her, and 
then she had not thought of refusing. A six-months’ 
courtship had brought the wedding-day. 

“TI suppose I shall marry somewhen—as well now 
asever, And yet I seem so unlike myself,’ sho 
mused. “I wish it were all over. I hate changes. 
One smooth, even groove satisfies me better.” 

But the maid entered,and a stir began. She re- 
signed herself to friends and attendants, Her trunks 
were packed, the wedding garments laid out, her 
beautiful hair arranged with exquisite taste, and last 
of all the snowy veil and dress, covering her from 
head to foot, and trailing about in its misty fashion, 
making her look lovely and wraith-like in her regal 
composure. 

‘*They’re a handsome couple,’”’ declared the old 
housekeeper. “It’s a thousand pities that Miss 
Sherburne didn’t live to see them—-and they the 
last of the family too, It comes roucd just right.” 

They were gone a month, then ret&rned and +peat 
the remainder of the summer quietly at Sherburne 
Manor. In the autumn they shut (p most of the 
house, left two servants in charge, and went to 
London. 

The new life, with its rush and whirl of gay so- 
ciety, stirred Hima Delamayne as nothing had been 
able to do as yet. Mr. Delamayne took his posi- 
tion among old friends who were interested in 
various topics of the day. Eima had only seen him 
in the quiet of Sherburne Manor, but she learned 
now that with his refined and gracious dignity there 
was a large element of strength, and the strictest 
and mauliest integrity was the foundation of what 
she had hitherto considered the formalisms and 
culture of society. ‘I'he knowledge surprised her 
in many ways. Had she done wisely in marrying 
such a man with all that past at the back of her 
life? 

I think up to this period Elma Sherburne’s moral 
consciousness had been singularly blunted. Steppiug 
out of the old sphere, she nad cast it all behind her. 
The secrets of her life were mostly buried in the 
graves of others, and why should she care to raise 
unquiet ghosts ? 

She had never thought long or deeply on any un- 
pleasant topic. Now she tried to dismiss this. She 
had brought her husband youth, beauty, fortune ; she 
graced his home, made it elegaut, attractive, and 
ministered to him in tle delicate ways that appeared 
most satisfactory. He had chosen her of his own free 
will. Once when she had made some reference to 
her past life, he had answered, with an impatience 
unusual for him: 

‘Yes, yes; Miss Ophelia once told me. I do not 
see that you are inany degree answerable for the 
faults of others.” 
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To rid herself of a little troublesome inward 
communing she took up society with a new and 
wonderful zest, Her freshness and the little follies 
she made outside of couventionality created for her 
a peculiar atmosphere, The wits of the day mea- 
sured lances with her; poets sunned themselves in 
her beauty, grace, and the touches of womanly ten- 
derness; while even men of science discovered a 
strength and power of grasp in her mind that they 
seldom found iu a young and fashionable woman. 

Among her new friends was one who interested 
her peculiarly. Floyd Rutherford was an artist, 
though he made portrait painting more of a speciality. 
He and Delamayne Lad been companions, and had held 
a more or less intimate acqnaintanceship for years. 
Indeed Delamayne had called him to decide upon 
some matters of ornamentation that he had kept all 
surprises for Elma. He had been the first to welcome 
the young wife in her new position, and was a fre- 
quent guest, 

He wasa man of thirty-five or thereabont, with the 
subtle charm of being made handsome by expression, 
In repose his face wore an indolent, almost indif- 
ferent look, and frequently his voice had a languor 
that discouraged attempts at conversation, and gave 
him the effect of being exclusive. To the men and 
women who could penetrate the network of reserve 
behind which he entrenched himself, or perhaps more 
correctly speaking to those whom he chose should 
bo admitted, he was most fascinating. The rich 
stores of a well-cultivated and artistic mind were 
spread before them like a feast. 

With Elma the experience was new, and in a de- 
gree bewildering. It gave hera strange and exquisite 
cousciousness of power to be able to move this man, 
considered in some respects impassable, Very fas- 
cinating is the study of the soul, and she thought she 
must have touched and stirred his in some unknown 
way. 

He smiled a little to himself. He had seen somuch 
of the world, so much of women, Oommon flirta- 
tions held no charm for him; it was only in the 
higher and finer and perhaps more dangerous types 
of influence that he allowed himself a wide liberty, 
and he found his compeers among the educated and 
refined, and too often married women who were se- 
cretly dissatisfied with their lot. 

Mr. Delamayne proposed presently that Rutherford 
should paint Mrs. Delamayue’s portrait. There were 
some general discussions as to dress, but the husband 
deferred to his friend and his wife. Then the sittings 
commenced, 

Her husband accompanied her to the studio the 
first morning, and remained through the interview. 
Afterwards she went by herself, 

‘These busy moments spent with him there were 
scarcely a matter of thought to her, since she saw 
him so frequently alone in her own house, But to 
him it wasa ’vantage ground. He began to study 
her as one might a rare and beautiful flower: the fine 
soft skin, where the subtle warmth ran to and fro 
with a word, the abundant hair that rippled in shin- 
ing waves, the deep, changeful eyes with their look 
of innocent wonder so like ignorance that he experi- 
enced a strong desire to become her teacher. 

“ For she does not love Delamayne,” he mused to 
himself. “It is like the scores of society marriages 
that meet one on every hand. Probably some one 
will open her eyes in the course of time.”’ 

With that he began to offer her some of the more 
delicate attentions. He sent her flowers occasionally ; 
he read to her choice extracts, whose rather insidious 
sentiments were almost smothered in the elegance of 
the language. Then as they glanced up she read 
the peculiar interest in his eyes, in the finely modu- 
lated voice and the earnest expression. Had she 
been a coquette she would have plumed herself upon 


it. 

“What peculiar influence do I have over this 
man ?” she would ask, in her moments of quiet com- 
muning. “ He is so self-contained in general society, 
but in these brief interviews does not hesitate to 
lay bare his soul to me. What charm draws us 
together ?” 

It was not love. He misread when he supposed 
he was laying the foundation for a grand passion in 
her soul. Not that he ever meant to compromise her 
in the world’s esteem, He had managed too many 
such affairs. ‘They would one day walk to the very 
brink of the precipice, look down it shudderingly, 
and kuow what might be possible, or what might 
have been. 

With her there ‘would be weeks of exquisite 
anguish, longing and despair, after the manner of 
women. He would comfort and strengthen, and be 
her hero for all time, because he saved her in her 
hour of peril. 

Late oue spring evening they two sat in the library. 
The wide drawing-room doors were open, guests had 
come and gone, and he had turned the lights lower to 
avoid the glare. She, a trifle fatigued, was leaning 





one elbow on the table, the soft lace sleeve partly 

fallen away from the fair rounded arm, She rested 

her cheek on the palm of her hand, and was gazing 

gee into space when the rustle of a paper roused 
er. 

“ What are you doing?” remarking that Ruther- 
ford’s head was bent over something. 

“Setching you. Nay, do not stir. The position 
is perfect. I have painted you for the world, for 
=, but I am not satisfied with it for my- 
self.’ 

“ For yourself ?” she repeated, with a curious into- 
nation. 

“Yes. Is it strange that I like to soe you and re- 
member you apart from the world and its trifles that 
go to make up what we call the duties of life? 
Duties indeed!” 

“ As what?” she asked, slowly, turning her head 
a trifle that she might see him more clearly. 

“Can youask? Do you not feel that very little of 
living is real life? Think of the people who have 
been here this evening and the topics we have run 
over. One hour with a sincere friend is worth it 
all.” 

“True in some respects, untrue in others. It would 
be selfish, I think, for a person wit! fine natural gifts 
to thrust aside a dozen people who could be pleased 
and entertained, and spend half his life for the sake 
of one who perhaps in the end will be no wiser and 
no better.” 

“But much happier. Do you not take that into 
account ?” 

“ Yet is the happiness of one person.so much greater 
than the happiness of a number ?” 

* Have you no preference?” he asked, in a some- 
what bitter tone. “Are all friends alike to you? 
Do you put them on the same plane, no matter what 
their qualities and virtues may be? I had hoped ¥ 

Ho paused and bit his lip. What was there in this 
indifferent conversation that should so heat his calm 
blood? 

“T meant general friends or acquaintances—which- 
ever you choose to term them,” 

“How much do you know about yourself?” he 
asked, abruptly, “ How strong are your likes and 
dislikes ?” 

She laughed a little at that. 

“ Why, you are grown a very child,” she answered, 

glancing at him. 
_.‘* Yes,” he returned, “there are influences that 
send men back to the freshness and fervour of their 
earliest manhood. Cannot the same power do as 
much for a woman ?” 

His face was strangely flushed, his eyes eager. In- 
deed the sudden and unlooked-for opposition, that 
was hardly more than passing coldness, roused him 
to an unusual heat. 

Meanwhile she was studying him with dreamy eyes, 
and thinking. If she could be led back to the stormy 
passion of her girlhood would this man have any 
power over her? 

There was a step in the adjoining room, and Owen 
Delamayne entered. Elma started almost guiltily. 
It was Floyd Rutherford who displayed ease and self- 
possession, but as he spoke he quietly rolled up the 
bit of paper and thrust it in his pocket. 

‘‘ Where have you been, Delamayne?” he asked. 
“ Your wife bas had a perfect ovation this evening. 
The Cartiers, painter and poet, have been here, and 
hosts of others.” 

“Tam sorry to have missed them. 
tained me longer than I expected.” 

“ About that stupid business of his! 
to go under; there is no help for it.” 

“Tam not go sure of that. He has been very un- 
fortunate through the carelessness of others, but I 
think him a man of the highest integrity. It seems 
as if a helping hand might bridge over the hard 
places for him, and enable him to take a firm footing 
once more, Indeed it is not quite as bad as I ex- 
pected.” 

“T am glad to hear it really. But you do not pro- 
pose to step into the breach ?” 

Delamayne smiled, and inclined his head slightly. 
It seemed to Elma that she had never remarked a 
greater difference in two faces. One was full of high- 
bred selfishness and a peculiar love of ease, as well 
as disbelief in the more noble traits of human nature. 
The other was grave, but sweet and noble. 

“He has been doing a praiseworthy action,’ 
said to herself, with a sense of approbation. 

Rutherford rose. 

“T must wish you good night,” he said, courteously. 
“Mrs. Delamayne, do you know that your husband 
has a kind of Quixotic vein running through him ? It 
will hardly do to let him have his head too much.” 

Then the husbaud and wife were alone. Did she 
experience a vague sense of danger that she went to 
him of her own accord ? 

“Elma,” he said, clasping her in his arms, 
“ Elina !” 
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“Tam glad you have been kind and generous to 
some one in distress,” she said, making talk to hide 
a strange embarrassment that she had never felt be- 
fore. ‘Mrs. Ashburton will bless you.” 

“ And I have pleased you—that is worth it all.” 

Did he care so much to please her? She glanced 
upward in a confusion that he painfully misunder- 
stood. Then she began to release herself from his 
clasp. He looked into the clear-cut face and took her 
hands again, What new feeling stirred within bim? 

“Elma,” he began, gravely, “‘ I havea confession 
to make, I was in the drawing-room longer than you 
thought. I heard——” 

“ What?” 

She was trying to think what they had said. 

“ And your picture—for himself a 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a strange, sweet cry, 
“you love me! You have been jealous?” 

“Thave always loved you, even if I have not 
quite understood——-” And his voice had a slow, 
uncertain sound. ‘Indeed, Ido not think I have, 
But to see you hovering on the brink of danger——” 

She laughed then. 

“ Do you suppose I amin danger of loving Floyd 
Rutherford? Asif I were net too proud, and knew 
my duty too well!” she exclaimed, in disdain, 

“ Are they a woman’s best safeguards ?’’ he asked, 
in alow, earnest tone. 

‘Owen, how peculiar you are! Why do yoo 
question me thus ?” 

“ Because I love you, I think, Because I know my 
friend is fascinating, and my wife's experieuce in the 
ways of the world has been rather limited. Ido not 
doubt your pride nor your integrity, But I felt to- 
night when I looked at both your faces that I 
wauted one more assurance that your heart was al! 
my own.” 

She dropped into a chair, amazed, and at first » 
trifle indignant. There were new depth and tender- 
ness in the eyes that were watching her half sadly. 
It was love that doubted, not jealousy. Did he indeed 
care so much for her heart, her regard? For she had 
considered her marriage like most of the tashionable 
marriages that had come under her notice. Esteem, 
honour, pride and a friendly regard for basis, but no 
better than the many whose foundation was wealth or 
an elegant position. But to hear this language from 
his lips! Why, she had thought him incapable of auy 
warmth of passion, 

* You do not love me, you have not loved meas I 
thought, as I hoped !” 

His voice seemed to thread its way along an un- 
known path, and was strangely tremulous, 

She rose then and came nearer, her fair cheek 
flushing with girlish bashfulness. She had said that 
her day of love was over, that she had nothing but 
calm regard to give any man. That she could be 
loyal and care tenderly for another’s welfare she had 
never fora moment doubted, but in this new and 
sudden rush of feeling her whole nature seemed to 
awake to new strength, to a better and loftier pur- 
pose. 

“Do you care so much ?” she asked, in a soft tone. 
“ Has the past been only a dream? Is it true that 
later life can have its blossom as well as youth ?” 

“Is it strange that I should learntocare for you? 
that you should grow dearer day by day as I saw 
your grace and tenderness unfold? And yet I could 
not remember that I had ever called just such a light 
to your eyes that I saw to-night. Forgive me if lam 
jealous that another should do it.” 

She took his hand and pressed it to her lips, with 
a humility at once gracious and tender that he could 
not have doubted even if he had felt less certain, He 
opened his arms and would have pressed her to his 
heart with a sudden rapture but she held herself aloof 
by a wave of her hand. ; 

“Hear me first. I am not sure that you wil 
think me worthy of so dear, so entire a love. It 
seems to me now that our courtship must have been 
strangely unlike that of most lovers. Perhaps if you 
had asked more then I should have told you what I 
believed to be the truth, that I had no heart to give. 
Years before I met you I had gone through with 4 
brief romance of love and—paia,” she added, in & 
faltering voice, though that was not the word trem- 
bling on her lips. 

“ As if that, as if any girlish episode could com- 
pare with the strength and earnestness and glory of 
a woman’s soul!  ‘I'o-day I would rather have your 
later love than any crude passion.” . 

Suppose she told him all, would he rather have it 
then? Would it not be the wildest folly to blight 
both these lives in the auspicions dawn of such 
passion? Right or wrong, she was his wife, and to 
make him miserable now—— ' 

“T love you,” she said, with a sudden joyousness- 
“ Whether having this basis of respect and quiet re- 
gard tends to deepen it I cannot tell. If you are 
satisfied, if you want the strength and fervour of a 
soul that seems to have just learned its capabilitios 
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they are yours. I will have no thought, no care but 
ou.” 
He bent over and kissed her. 

“ How strange that we should be so slow in coming 
to the great joy of our life,” he returned. “ Yet per- 
haps my temperament is not one to admit of rapid 
combinations. I have always shrunk from those 
rapid, fiery passions that too often scorch and devour 
aud leave behind an arid, ashen track, I must have 
respect and trust first of all.” 

She shivered with a peculiar consciousness, but he 
only drew her closer. 

“T have all your heart ?”” he whispered. 

“ All my heart. You have even crowded out the 
old, dead dream.” 

“Then I am satisfied,”’ 

There was a long, blissful pause. For many 
minutes she shut out everything—it was a part of 
her temperament. Conscientiousness had never been 
strongly roused in her soul. 

“ And the picture?” she asked, timidly, at length. 
“ Shail I demand it from Mr. Rutherford ?” 

“Tt is hardly worth while. If he chose he could 
make a sketch from the portrait, No; indifference 
will be best—with such a man.” 

She smiled a little, anda lustrous light came into 
her eyes. Why, she had never dreamed of so noble 
and tender a love, that could withal be pained with 
trifles. As for Floyd Rutherford, he had interested 
her momentarily—no more, 

Fut a fascinating man of the world can ill bear 
eclipse, no matter how trifling his conquest had ap- 
peared before. He was peculiarly interested in Mrs. 
Delamayne. Now he found himself shut out of the 
delicate little confidences so much to his taste. What 
the barrier was he could not at first divine. It was 
wortifying to think he had made so slight an impres- 
sion upon her, cf was she one of those finished co- 
quettes who, when they saw a man attracted, iured 
him on with a show of indifference? In this he could 
match her. When he found her surrounded by guests, 
and so deeply interested that she made no effort to 
give him a few spare moments, he absented himself 
for days, but repaid the slight to bis vanity by work- 
ing assiduously at the new picture, 

Had she indeed forgotten the sketch ? 

He announced to her by note that her portrait was 
completed. Would she cell.and see if it was satis- 
factory P 

Mr. Delamayne accompanied her. Mr. Rutherford 
received them with the most cordial courtesy. Cer- 
tainly he had brought his hightest skill to the task in 
Mrs. Delamayne’s portrait. The likeness was per- 
fect, the tints of the flesh were soft and pearly, the 
abundant hair was there in all its richness. 

“You have fairly excelled yourself, Rutherford,” 
Mr. Delamayne said, with frank admiration. “Iam 
glad to have this from the hand of one I value so 
highly, and doubly delighted to possess such a por- 
trait of my wife. As a friend, I want to acknowledge 
my obligation to you.” 

He shook the artist’s hand warmly, and Elma gave 
him a glance of pleasure and gratitude commingled 
But he hated to have her put this strong yet insome. 
respects imperceptible barrier between them. There 
was oue bold move still left him. 

“Mrs. Delamayne,” he began, “here is an un- 
finished sketch I wish you to examine. It may in- 
terest you.” 

Delamayne still stood before his wife’s portrait. 
Rutherford led ier toa far corner of the studio, where 
they were quite shut out of sight. 

As she guessed, it was the sketch he had taken, 
strongly idealized, yet witha melting, tender expres- 
sion in the eyes that vexed her. 

“Owen,” she exclaimed, “come and look at this. 
It is the sketch I told you of. I hardly know whe- 
ther I like myself so transformed or not.” 

Rutherford could have crushed her where she 
stood, Did she mean to have no secret from her 
husband ? 

Delamayne crossed the room carelessly and gave it 
a glance. 

“I prefer my own,” he returned, with a peculiar 
smile. “Do yon mean to startle the world with 
some unnatural combination of beauty, Rutherford ?” 

“That was not my idea,” he said, shortly. 

“Tam afraid the model is at fault for such a pur- 
pose,” Elma answered, indifferently. ‘It can be 
neither saint nor angel, and there are more beautiful 
Women in the world.” 

Rutherford turned away abruptly. The picture 
had failed of its purpose, and just under his breath he 
vowed it to destruction. 

There was a little desultory gossip concerning 
future arrangements, ‘The Delamaynes were to take 
a short trip, returning to Sherburne Manor to spend 
the remainder of the summer. A number of guests 
had been invited for a fortnight, and they would be 
most happy to place him on the list. Would he 


There was no insincerity in this. Owen Dela™ 
mayne felt strong enough to dare any rival. 

“ At present Tam too undecided to say what is 
possible, but I will bear your kind invitation in 
mind.” 

“You can hardly find a more beautiful haunt, rest 
assured,” returned Delamayne. 

At length he bowed them out of the studio, Then 
he threw himself on the broad Turkish lounge in a 
spasm of jealous anger. Had this woman found her 
soul without his intervention? Did she love her 
husband with a fervour that went beyond fashionable 
indifference? Well, he had loved her too. He, the 
cool-braiued man of the world, had become infatu- 
ated with some charm in this woman, and the morti- 
fication, the disappointment was bitter in the ex- 
treme, All he had promised himself was a friend- 
ship so near the confines of love that she might wish 
herself free. Instead she had shaken off his charm 
like a bird pluming her wings for flight, while he was 
insane enough to give half his fame, if it would have 
won him that, for one of those olden talks when he 
alone had power to call the soft colour to her cheek 
and the dreamy light to her eye. 

“T have been a bliad, stupid idiot,” he said, “ Let 
her go then! As if there was any lack of agreeable 
women in the world!” 

He seized the brush ard roughly painted out the 
picture on which he had bestowed such eager in- 
terest. Ina meonth’s time some other should reign 
in her place. She would find bis approval of more 
account than she fancied it now. 

But when Lendon was deserted and dull, and 
bright eyes no longer smiled in his praise, he too set 
out on a restless pilgrimage, flitting from haunt to 
haunt, gathering a little beauty here and there, rock 
and tree, sunshine and shade, and the coolness of 
glinting waters. Something else he found—a bit of 
romance concerning the woman who had wounded 
his vanity so deeply, a thing he was not likely to 
forgive easily. Then he decided to.visit Sherburne 
before the season was over, 

Elmaand her husband, after a few weeks’ journeying, 
were glad to be settled in their lovely home once 
more. Since their suddenawakening they had drawn 
nearer aud nearer to each other. ‘To herself she was 
a profound mystery. It appeared as if she had just 
begun to develope afresh; as if from her childhood 
she had been warped and thrustawry, growing up in 
unwholesome darkness. The brief passion that she 
had called love before had been a delirium of the 
senses ouvly; it had called forth no sentiment of 
nobleness, heroism, or the desire to make herself more 
worthy for another’s sake. Afterward, in her new 
sphers, she had cast it out of her mind, But now, in 
her new consciousness, it returned like au aveng- 
ing angel. The pure love of her husband had raised 
her so high that she wished to be all that was noble 
and womanly for his sake. 

And between them there was a long, unexplained 
story. If he knew all, would he still hold her as 
highest and dearest ? He understood now that Floyd 
Rutherford’s admiration had been no temptation to 
her, and honoured her the more that it was so. But 
the torture to her was in the fact that her busband 
supposed he held all her confidence. A just and en- 
lightened conscience could not endure this reproach 
to itself, 

They had been wandering through the twilight 
walks one evening wheu he paused at the spot where 
he had asked her hand. 

“ How blind we must have been to consider that 
love,” he said, with a smile. “I can never sufficiently 
thank Heaven that my eyes have been opened. And 
yet you must have changed greatly, my darling. In 
those days you were a proud, reticent woman. How 
could I tave dreamed of finding a warm, velvety 
rose under the cool, green leaves ?” 

“You love mo very much, Owen ?” she said, with 

faltering sadness in her tone, 

He detected it in his mood of jealous tenderness. 

“ Are you sorry?” heasked. “Is it your nature 

to regret being well loved?” 
She raised her eyes. No, she could not endure her 
misgiving. E€he must put the love to the test, and 
win or lose. She could not take the entire confidence 
and not give hers in return. 

“Owen,” she began, “I am not as noble or as 
worthy as you think. If I had known the honour 
and purity of love at its highest estate I should not 
have married you with my story untold.” 

“ My darling, you can tell me nothing new, Miss 
Ophelia long ago explained the matter to me.” 

“But she did not know this,” Elma interrupted, 
with a touch of her old girlish vehemence. ‘I used 
to believe that it was better buried out of every one’s 
sight, but something impels me to bring it to you for 
judgment. Let me stand a culprit in your sight un- 
til it is -told.” 

Delamayne turned ashen pale for an instant. 





honour them ? 


* Oh, it is not so much of a crime,” she cried, has- 





tily. ‘Do you think I could have brought disgrace 
to any man ?” 

“Let me hear it,” he returned, with forced calmness. 

She paced the walk rapidly for a few seconds, then 
stood before him, flushed and downcast. 

“ You know that old life,” she began. “ My mcther 
died, and I was all but a pensioner on the bounty of 
a rough but kind-hearted woman. I did not grow up 
among the refinements of life, but some of them came 
naturally. Still at fifteen I was only an immature 
child, yet different from the village girls, wild as any 
untrained bird, and then I fell into one of the lhead- 
long passions of youth. A young man of good family 
persuaded me into a private marriage. We went to 
a neig!ibouring town for the ceremony, and kept our 
secret for many months. One eveniug he left me in 
the highest health and hope, and the next day he lay 
a corpse in his mother’s house. I went to her after 
the burial and told her my story, which she utterly 
refused to believe. I had no proof—my lover had 
taken care to put that out of my hands—and she 
threatened me with the bitterest persecution if I dared 
to repeat the tale to any one. WhatI suffered in 
those days I cannot tell you. Granny cared for mo 
with the tenderness of a mother. My little baby was 
born dead, and in my desperation I could hardly weep 
overit. We kept our secret, she and I, for few cared 
to meddle with us. What wonder if I grew de<pe- 
rate and reckless? And then came tidings of the 
fortune. It was mine, and I had been crowded out of 
it all those weary years. I took it with hardly a 
thought of the new duties. But one of my first tasks 
wheu I came to have money at my disposal was to 
seek for proofs of my marriage, which, after all, wero 
quite easily obtained. Somehow, you will understand, 
1 never could explain this to Miss Ophelia. [thought 
I had a right to keep it quite out of sight,” 

“ But you were his wife ?” 

“Truly and honourably,” and she raised her head 
proudly. ‘ But I wanted to forget all that old epi- 
sode, and I did succeed in tirusting it out of sigit. 
Believe that I was proud to give you my youth and 
beauty, and to restore Sherburne Manor to you. | 
know now that thereare some things which you prizo 
more highly. Forgive me for so cruelly misunder- 
standing you. If I loved and honoured you less 
could have borne to go on my way with the story 
untold. And now that you kuow all pass your sen- 
teuce. I will abide by it.” 

“ My poor child, do you suppose I should consider 
you any the less worthy for what you have suffered » 
‘The thought of possessing the home of my boyhood, 
endeared by a host of tender memories, was perhaps 
a temptation to woo you. And yet it seemed as if I 
must have loved you the more tenderly had I known 
all then.” 

“ And you will—forgive 2?” 

He took her in his arms, 

“My darling, we of all people cannot afford to 
throw away our new-found love. Neither can [ 
wholly blame you for your course. Let it bo 
sufficient, then, that we begin a new life from 
this hour. We have but just learned to understand 
our needs andeach other, and there is a blessed hap- 
piness in store for us.” 

“My dear husband, Heaven be praised for this hap- 
piness at your hands, It was yon who taught me tho 
first true joy of a noble love, and my whole life shal} 
be devoted to it and you.” 

He could not doubt her, and he felt that the last 
barrier between them had been swept away. They 
had but to go on to a better and sweeter life. 

So Floyd Rutherford found the sting taken from 
the arrow that he had thought barbed so securely 
and bitterly. Hor truth and love had saved her. 

A, M. D. 





ANECDOTE oF LorpD PALMERSTON.—Gordon, the 
Scottish painter, tells this story of Lord Palmerston : 
—I had exhibited for several years, but without any 
particular success. One year, however—the year be- 
fore I painted ‘The Corsicanus ”—Lord Palmerston 
took a sudden faucy to my picture called “ Summer 
in the Lowlands,” aud bought it ata high figure. His 
lordship at the same time made inquiries after the 
artist, and invited me to call upon him. I waited 
upon him accordingly. He complimented me upon 
the picture; but there was one thing aboutit hecould 
not understand. ‘ That there should be such long 
grass in a field where there so many sheep,” said his 
lordship, with a merry twinkle of the eye. It wasa 
decided hit this ; and, having bought the picture and 
paid for it, he was entitled to his joke. “How do 
you account for it ?” he went on, smiling, and look- 
ing firstat the picture and then at me. “ Those 
sheep, my lord,’’I replied, “were ouly turned into 
that field the night before I finished the picture.” 
His lordship laughed heartily and said “ Bravo” 
at my reply, and gave me a commission for two more 
pictures ; andI have cashed since then some verg 





notable cheques of his, 
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THE PLANET MARS—IS IT 
INHABITED? 





Can it be possible that in all the vast universe but 
» single planet, and that the merest infinitesimal por- 
tion of the grand whole can be the abode of living 
creatures such as ourselves? Does Science teach 
that other worlds are unpeopled deserts, serving uo 
other purpose than to traverse their orbits obedient 
to the Divine will? Such are the questions which 
astronomers have been forced to meet and answer, 
unaided except by the testimony afforded by analogy 
and by deductions from theory, based perhaps on 
evidence mainly presumptive. 

Leaving out of their consideration the possibility of 
organisms existing under conditions unknown upon 
the earth, the searchers of the heavens have examined 
the brilliant orbs which circle round the sun, first 
crudely and imperfectly, but, as their knowledge aud 
means increased with the progress of science, with 
augmented accuracy and power, adding discovery to 
discovery, until, link after link, the chain of proof 





has been forged, leading to but never reaching a 
universally ac- sP 
cepted conclu- 
sion. 

As to all the 
planets but two 
the answer is 
certainly nega- 
tive; the condi- 
tion of all other 
worlds is such ag 
to render human 
existence upon 
them absolutely 
impossible. Of 
the excepted 
pair, on one, 
Venus, life may 
exist, but every 
probability is to 
the contrary; 
regarding the 
other, Mars, di- 
vided opinion is 
encountered,and 
while it is as- 
serted on one 
hand that with 
reasonable cer- 
tainty the planet 
may be assumed 
as the abode of 
living beings, 
on the other the presumption is as specifically de- 
nied. 

Deferring the consideration of Venus to some other 
opportunity, it will be of interest to examine the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge regarding the Planet of 
War, and at the same time to glance briefly over the 
arguments, pro and con, which have been advanced 
to prove or disprove its habitability. 

Mars has been for some time past plainly visible in 
the evening heavens, a ruddy star in or near the con- 
stellation Virgo. Forty millions of miles, at least, 
divide us from the bright globe of light which modern 
revelation tells us is the miniature of our own earth; 
5,000 miles is its diameter, bearing a proportion to the 
similar terrestrial dimension of 5 to 8; consequently 
the relative surfaces are as 25 to 64, or, more plainly, 
our world is two and a half times the larger of the 
two. Comparing the relative densities, Mars is about 
three fourths that of the earth, hence the force of 
gravity at its surface is much less than the corre- 
sponding terrestrial attraction, If, therefore, the in- 
habitants of that planet are proportioned similarly to 
ourselves, their strength must be far greater in refer- 
ence to their dead weight than is the case with us. 
In fact, if that organization known as the “Fat 
Men’s Club” could be transported to Mars, its mem- 
bers, here barely able to support their mountainous 
protuberances and walk, would easily skip lightly 
vver six-foot fences or bound along the ground in a 

way that would leave the best of our runners far in 
the rear. The nature of the inhabitants of Mars we 
shall allude to, however, in detail farther on. 

The orbit of Mars is very eccentric. Its centre is 
15,000,000 miles from the sun, so that the light and 
heat received on the surface of the planet must vary 
considerably. It is less than ours in the proportion 
of 4to9. The Martial year lasts for 687 of our days, 

and the Martial day is 40 minutes longer than ours. 
The inclination of the equator tothe plane of its orbit 
is 27} deg., or very little more than is the case with 
the earth, which is 23} deg. The changes of the 
seasons, so far as depending upon this cause, differ 
little from our own. 


These general points being fixed, let us now turn | 


to the planet’s geography, or areography more pro- 


perly, as wesay selonography in referring to the moon. 
Comparatively speaking, our knowledge of the surface 
divisions of Mars is next in extent toour information 
regarding the earth. We know more, in fact, about 
the hemisphere of the moon than we do of ourown 
globe; for while the vast lunar deserts have been 
measured to nearly an acre, and the mountains and 
craters to within thirty or forty feet, there are on the 
earth 11,400,000 square miles unexplored and un- 
known. 

Jupiter and Saturn are almost constantly obscured 
by their closed envelopes, so that their true surface 
is rarely if ever beheld. Uranus and Neptune are 
mere points of light. Mercury is almost always 
eclipsed by the rays of the sun. Venus, nearly 
twice as large as Mars in diameter, is nearer to the 
earth, and comes within 30,000,000 of miles of us, but 
travels between the earth and the sun, so that her 
bright face is turned to that luminary and her dark 
hemisphere towards us. Hence Mars is the best fitted 
for examination. 

In regarding the planet through a powerful tele- 
scope it is at once observable that the poles are 
marked by brilliantly white zones, which, it is be- 
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lieved, are caused by deposits of snow and ice. These 
arctic regions appear to extend during the Martial 
winter to parallel 45 deg. of latitude, 

We have said that Mars is ruddy, and the fact is 
easily discernible by the naked eye. Aided by the 
telescope, however, the surface appears to be far from 
uniformly red. The colour is confined to particular 
spots or regions, the intermediate parts being of a 
greenish hue. Observations extending over long 
periods have demonstrated that the relativefposition 
of these divisions has never changed, hence they are 
not accidental phenomena. Thus, being considered 
as physical peculiarities, they have been made the 
subject of close study by almost all eminent astrono- 
mers. 

For reasons which we shall explain hereafter the 
red portions of the planet have been considered as 
land and the green regions as water, and their ap- 
pearance has been carefully mapped. 

We give herewith a map constructed by Mr. R. A. 
Proctor from a number of drawings, in which the 
various seas and continents are marked with the 
names of noted astronomers, by which they are dis- 
tinguished. The seas seen are all land-locked—truo 
Mediterraneans—and communicate with each other 
only by narrow straits. The most remarkable fea- 
tures are the great equatorial xone of contiuents—of 
which there are four, namely, Herschel, Dawes, Mad- 
ler, and Secchi—and the peculiar forms of the bell- 
shaped seas in the first of these grand divisions. 

The waters, or rather the spots which we assume 
to be fluid, are of the same colour as terrestrial seas, 
grayish green; but the land is a uniform ocherous 
red. To explain this latter peculiar tint various 
theories have beer propounded. It was at first sup- 
posed to be due to the atmosphere, but this view was 
soon abaudoned, and at the present time it is gene- 
rally believed to be the prevailing tint not only of 
the soil but of the vegetation. So that instead of 
verdant expanse of prairie or green forests the eye 





is met by crimson trees or scarlet grass, and the dull 

| lurid shades peculiar to such hues. 
Singular as this may appear to us terrestrials it is 
in strict accordance with the phenomena of colour 
| which obtain in the stellar universe. Even so far 
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back as the Arabian astronomers the variations of 
colour in the stars have been noted—the ruddy hue of 
Aldebaran and the vivid whiteness of Capella being 
cases in point. But the telescope has revealed to us 
the existence of numerous star-suns of the most varied 
tints, and it is more than probable that the planets of 
some of the astral systems experience a sunlight of 
brilliant crimson or intense azure. 

But it may be well u: god that wo are assuming too 
much in jumping to the conclusion that the red spots 
on Mars are land, the green ones water, and the white 
ones ice and snow. What proof have we that land, 
water, and ice exist on the planet at all? Mars hag 
clouds. The invariable appearance of the moon, 
even under the strongest telescopes, does not exhibit 
the slightest trace of floating vapour on its surface, 
nor do the occultations of the stars indicate the ex- 
istence of an atmosphere, With the planet we aro 
considering the contrary is the case. Its spots 
change in brightness, and it seems at times as if a 
veil blurred the configurations of its surface for 
hours and days ata time. We can tell by the posi- 
tion of the Martial equator what season is in progress 
in either hemisphere at any time; and it has been 
sp found that when 
it is winter in 
one hemisphere 
and summer in 
the other the 
former portion 
is always ob- 
scured. Just as 
upon the earth, 
the wintry sky 
is rarely clear. 
Aeronauts tell 
us that, at high 
altitudes, the 
clouds _ below 
: =4 = them sometimes 
; : entirely obscure 
the surface of 
the earth, or, at 
times, breaking 
away, admit but 
small portious of 
its dark surface 
to the view 
Hence, when 
Mars is thus co- 
vered in parts, it 
is asif such por- 
tions were blot- 
ted out, while 
the shape of the 
true surface be- 
low is changed. Careful observations, therefore, in- 
dicate, with every appearance of probability, that the 
misty veil is formed of clouds, vapour, or fog ; so that, 
in fact, unless it be a fine day on Mars we cannot see 
his surface, 
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(To be continued.) 








WEsTMINSTER ABBEY NEW MemortAL WINDOW’ 
—The Dean of Westminster having issued a circular 
proposing to place a memorial window in the chapel 
of Westmiuster Abbey, where William Wordsworth’s 
monument stands, in memory of George Herbert and 
William Cowper, who were educated in Westminster 
School, a copy found.its way to America, and came 
into the possession of the proprietor of the Philadel- 


phia Ledger, Mr. G. W. Childs, who has commuui- . 


cated with the Dean, asking to be permitted to bear 
the entire cost of the memorial, and his offer has been 
accepted. 

Witp Brrps’ Protection Br1.—The select 
committee appointed to inquire into the advisability 
of extending the protection of a close season to cer- 
tain wild birds not included in the Wild Birds’ Pre- 
servation Act of 1872 have just issued their report 
The following are the recommendations which they 
have agreed to submit to the House of Commons :— 
1. That the protection of certain wild birds named 
in the schedule of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 
1872 be continued. 2, That all other wild birds be 
protected from 15th of March to 1st August, provided 
that owners or occupiers of lands, and persons deputed 
by them, have permission to destroy such birds on 
lands owned or occupied by them. 8. That one of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State should 
be empowered to except, in any particular district, 
any bird from the protection afforded, either by the 
Act of 1872 or by the proposed Act, if he think 
necessary to doso. 4, That for the sake of giving 
better protection to the swimmers and waders, no 
dead bird, if sach bird is mentioned in the Sea Fowl 
Preservation Act, or the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
of 1872, be allowed, from 15th March to 1st August, 
to be bought or sold, or exposed for sale, whether 
taken in this country or said to be imported from any 
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ether country. 5. That any violation of this pro- 
posed Act, or of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 
1872, be punished by the payment of costs alone for 
the first offence, and the payment of costs, and a fine 
not exceeding 5s., for every offence after the first. 

‘HERE are more than sixty morning and evening 
newspapers published in Paris, and collectively they 
might challenge the united intelligence of the world 
to find in any of them a clear and definite programme 
for the immediate future of the country. 

Tue Paris AQuaRiuM.—The aquarium in the 
Champs Elysées, Paris, is to rival those of Brighton, 
Sydenham, Hamburg, Berlin, etc., and to be supple- 
mented by a museum of fishing utensils and an an- 
tediluvian department, where extinct animals are to 
be represented artificially with the natural surround- 
ings of the periods in which they lived. 

in a new work entitled “ Telescope and Micro- 
scope,” recently published in France, the following 
method of obtaining a lens for a cheap microscope is 
ascribed to an experiment of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
The process consists in igniting one end of a wheat 
or hay straw and allowing the entire spear to con- 
sume gradually, The cinder is then heated in the 
blue flame of a burner, and from the silex contained 
a solid globule of glass is formed, said to be well 
suited for microscopic purposes. 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 

By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 

—_——_@——_ 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I HAVE recorded how Edith received Gertie and 
how the sound of that voice and the touch of the 
warm lips to her own brought back to a certain de- 
gree the sunshine to her heart and made her almost 
happyagain. ‘There was something peculiarly restful 
about Gertie, something mesmeric in her presence, 
which everybody felt for good, and which affected 
Edith at ‘once, making her forget fora moment her 
lusband’s words and manner. 

“T am so glad to have you here, and this is your 
room,” she said to Gertie as she led her into her 
pleasant chamber. “I wanted you near me and baby, 
ue is so fond of you.” 

She was removing Gertie’s hood and cloak and 
smoothing her rippling hair, and thinking how pretty 
she was in black, and wondering where she. bad seen 
an expression like that which flashed into the blue 
eyes and spread over the bright face at her caresses. 

“You are so kind, and I'll try to be so good, and 
love you and baby so much,” Gertie said, her lip 
quivering a little as she remembered the woman but 
for whose death she would nct have been there in the 
atmosphere which suited her so well. 

It was an hour before dinner, and Gertie spent the 
time with Edith and in playing with little Jamie, who 
at sight of her gave a coo of delight, and nearly 
jumped into her arms. He was a beautiful, active, 
playful child, and Gertie was sorry when the nurse 
came to take him, telling Mrs. Schuyler dinner was 
ready. 

This wasan ordeal Gertie dreaded; She had never 
since her remembrance sat at a gentleman’s table, and 
though Mary Rogers had required from her the ut- 
most decorum, and so far as she was able had taught 
lier what was right, she knew there must be many 
little points of etiquette of which she was ignorant, 
and in a kind of nervous terror she cried: 

“Oh, Mrs. Schuyler, I wish I did not have to go 
jown. I am afraid I shall make some mistake before 
the young ladies. Can't I stay here by myself ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Edith, knowing the while 
that such a thing would be highly satisfactory to one 
of the young ladies at least, and possibly to her hus- 
band, but nevertheless being fully resolved that every 
privilege of the house, whether great or small, should 
beawardedto her protégée. “ Certainly not. Youare 
one of usnow. You are my little girl ;’ and she 
passed her arm caressingly around the child. “ Watch 
ame if you like, and do what you see me do.” 

Yes, Gertie could do that, and, reassured by 
Editl’s words and caresses, she entered the long 
diniug-room with as much self-possession as if she 
had done the same thing every day of her life. 

“Oh, Gertie, how do you do? And so you have 
come to live with us,’’ Emma said, kindly, as she 
came in, and offering her hand she took her seat at 
the table, and did not once seem to look at Gertie, 
whose feelings she conjectured and wished to spare 
as much as possible. 

With Julia it was different. She called herself a 
lady, versed in every point of politeness and breed- 
ing, and yet she could deliberately stoop to wound a 
girl who had never injured her and whose only crime 
‘was her poverty. 

Arrayed in her longest train of dark blue silk, her 
hair the very latest style, as reported by Alice Creigh- 
4on, and at least a dozen ends and streamers floating 





from various parts of her person, she swept haughtily 
into the room, and with a slight inclination of her 
head to Edith and a slighter one to Gertie, took her 
seat, and while the soup, which she did not eat, was 
being served, occupied herself with a French novel, 
occasionally fixing her great black eyes upon Gertie, 
who knew just when they were upon her and flushed 
a little in consequence. 

‘* What keeps father, I wonder ?”’ she said, at last, 
to Emma, who did not know. 

And Edith explained that he had business iu town, 
and bade her not to wait dinner for him. 

“T wish he’d come; dinner is so stupid without 
him,” was Julia’s comment as she betook herself 
again to her task, which she continued to read until 
the fish was brought on and she heard her father’s 
voice in the hall. 

Then it was put quickly aside, for reading at the 
table was something he had expressly forbidden as 
bad taste at least, while Edith too had pronounced 
against it. 

For her, however, Julia did not care, and, as she 
knew her father was absent, she brought the book on 
purpose to show her independence. 

But it was out of sight now, and she sat, stately and 
dignified, whey her father came in and took his ac- 
customed seat, after having greeted Gertie cordial'y 
and laid his hand caressingly on Edith’s shoulder as 
he passed her. 

He was very sorry for the ungraciousness of his 
manner when talking with his wife of Gertie, and the 
pained expression of hor face had haunted him all the 
afternoon, and been the cause of his driving round 
by the cottage on his way home. 

“I canat least do that,” he thought, “and the 
roads are worse than I supposed.” 

But the cottage was empty, and no answer came 
to the loud knocking of his coachman upon the door. 

“She has gone,”’ Mr. Schuyler said, 

And then glancing at the upper window, around 
which the dead brauches of the honeysuckle were 
framed, he thought of the face seen through the net- 
work of leaves years ago, and of the clear young 
voice which had spoken to him as he stood upon the 
walk, 

He had thought of that face many times, and it came 
back to him as distinctly now with a remembrance of 
what Emily had said about “that kind of people,” 
and he wondered if Emily would have classed his 
Edith with “that kind of people.” Probably she 
would, for Emily had been a Rossiter, with no taiut, 
however slight, in her patrician blood. 

But somehow he felt very glad that he had Edith, 
even if her blood was mixed; and as he rode home 
he meant to be very kind to the orphan girl for her 
sake and conquer all his fears for Godfrey until he 
saw something tangible, when it would be time to 
act. So when he entered the dining-room and met 
Gertie’s blue eyes raised so timidly to his he went to 
her at once, and, offering her his hand, bade her wel- 
come to his house, and said: 

“T drove to the cottage for you, but was too late. 
I fear you found the walking very bad ?” 

She had not minded it much, she said, while the 
beaming glance which Edith gave him from her 
speaking eyes told him that his peace was made with 
her, aud he became exceedingly urbane, and even talka- 
tive, aud, addressing some pleasant remarks to Gertie, 
made her feel more at her ease, if possible, than 
Edith’s reassuring words had done, 

She was very pretty, and graceful, and modest, and 
he watched her movements with an interest he could 
not define, and compared her with Alice Creighton 
and his own daughters, who, so far as beauty was 
concerned, fell far in the scale. 

Emma was very kind to her, and paid her several 
little attentions during the evening, but Julia pre- 
served the same haughty demeanour she had at first 
assumed, and never once spoke to her or noticed her 
in any way. Whenshe had once conceived a pre- 
judice it was very strong, and that night, after re- 
tiring to her room, she wrote to her Aunt Christine 
of this “ last indignity put upon them by that woman,” 
and wished so much that she was emancipated from 
school like Alice, aud could leave the home which 
seemed like home no longer. 

In reply to this letter Miss Rossiter wrote to her 
brother-in-law, saying she had heard of his kindness 
in giving Gertie Westbrooke a home until something 
could be done for her, and adding that she had in her 
mind a plan which would relieve him of the girl if he 
wished to be relieved, and benefit the child as well, 
She was wanting a little maid to be with her con- 
stautly, and Gertie would do so nicely after the train- 
ing she should give her, 

“TI believe your wife has some Quixotic idea of 
educating her,” she added, in conclusion, “and with- 
out giving my opinion in full with regard to elevat- 
ing that.class of people I will say that if the girl 
come to me I shall myself teach her an hour each 
day, which I consider all that is necessary, with whut 





she already knows. I hope ycu will send her as 
soon as possible, for Alice is to stay with me for 
some time, and between us we shall ueed an extra 
maid.” 

What effect this letter would have had upon Mr. 
Schuyler had he received it under ordinary circum- 
stances I do not know. As it was it remained un- 
opened for many days upon his table, while in an 
agony of anxiety he watched his baby boy, who lay 
almost constantly in Gertie’s arms, its head pillowed 
on her bosom and its little feverish hand hold ng 
fast to hers as if fearful of losing her. It was scailes 
fever in its most malignant form, taken where or 
how no one knew unless it came in the air from the 
town where there were a few cases, though none so 
bad as this. 

At the very first alarm, Julia, who was afraid of 
disease in any form, fled to her own room, where 
like a true niece of her aunt sho burned tar and kept 
chloride of lime as a disinfectant, and never went 
near the room where her baby brother was dying. 
Even the wet nurse shrank from the fever-smitten 
— fearing for the safety of her own little nurs- 
ing. 

But Gertie knew no fear, and from the moment 
little Jamie opened his heavy eyes at the sound of 
her voice, and raised his hands to her with the 
shadow of a smile on his face, she stood by him day 
and night and held him at the very last upon her lap, 
hers the last voice which’spoke words of endearment 
to him, and hers the last lips which touched his in 
life, for Edith was fainting in the adjoining room, 
and Mr. Schuyler in his anxiety for her did not 
know the end had come till he saw Gertie fold the 
child passionately to her breast, while amid a rain 
of tears she said: 

“Poor Jamie, heis in Heaven now.” 

Then she laid him gently back in his crib and Mr, 
Schuyler knew his boy was dead. 

They telegraphed for Godfrey, and the house was 
hung with mourning, and Julia stayed in her room 
and wondered if she would have to wear black, and 
did not much care if she did, remembering how be- 
coming Rosamond Barton had said it was to her when 
her mother died, and Emma cried, and Edith sat 
motionless as a stone beside her dead bady, with a 
look of unutterable anguish on her face and no 
power to speak even had she wished it, for the iron 
hand was on her throat, and her heart was breaking 
for more than the dead child beside her. 

Who had tended the-death-bed of that other one? 
Who had folded the little hands upon the bosom as 
Jamie’s were folded? Who had curled the rings of 
golden hair as Jamie’s were curled? And who had 
kissed the pretty lips as she kissed these before her ? 
Nobody—nobody. 

Hospital nurses had no time for tears or caresses ; 
strangers had buried her baby girl, and she, the 
mother, had made no sign, either then or since, 
and Heaven was punishing her for it, and her heart 
was broken in twain as she sat, white and still and 
speechless, while her husband tried in vain to com- 
fort her. 

Then it was that Gertie thought of everything. 
Gertie carried messages to and from Miss Julia, who 
unbent to her now that she could make her useful; 
Gertie comforted poor Emma and bathed her aching 
head ; Gertie anticipated Mr. Schuyler’s wishes be- 
fore they were spoken, and Gertie took the fair white 
flowers from the conservatory, and, putting them on 
baby’s pillow, laid her hand pityingly on the beauti- 
ful bowed head, which moved at the touch, and, lift- 
ing itself up, saw the flowers and the girl who had 
laid them there, and who was cutting a curl from 
the brown head on the pillow. 

Then the iron hand relaxed a little and Edith 
gasped: 

“Oh, Gertie, my child, my little one,’’ while the 
first tears she had shed began to fall like rain and 
her body shook with sobs and moans, which did her 
good, for she was better after the outburst, though 
she would not leave the room until her husband 
took her away and put herin her bed, where sho 
lay utterly helpless and prostrate while they 
buried her boy from her sight in the cemetery where 
Abelard was lying, and where the tall pine tree 
rocked and moaned in the winter wind and cast its 
shadow over both the graves. 

Godfrey came to the funeral and saw his little 
brother first in his coffin, and was very decorous 
and grave and kind to both his sisters, and re. 
spectful to his father, and solicitous about Edith, and 
attentive to Gertie, whom he called the sunbeam in 
the house, 

“6 T don’t know what wo should do without you 
now, and I am so glad you are here,” he said to her, 
on the morning after the funeral, when he stood with 
her a moment by the window of the drawing-room, 
and thought how pretty she was in black, and 
how womanly sho had growa within the last six 
months, 
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“ How old are you, Gertie?” he asked; and when 
sho told Lim fourteen last January he continued: 
* Almosta young lady. I shall have to make haste 
and get to be that perfect gentleman whom you are 
to reward with a kiss, or you will bo refusing to pay 
—eh, Gertie?” 

He spoke playfully and laid his hand lightly on 
her hair, while a beautiful blush spread over the 
face which was upturned to his, while a stern voice 
called: 

“Godfrey, my son, I want you.” 

And Mr. Schuyler stood in the door, with a look in 
his eyes such as most any father might have if he 
found his only son making love; as he believed, 
to an unknown girl, without friends or money or 
position. 

Mr. Schuyler had read Miss Rossiter’s letter that 
morning, and, tearing it into a dozen pieces, had an- 
swered, saying that the girl who had been so much 
to his lost boy, and was so much to his dear. wife, 
would henceforth be his especial care, and that if 
Miss Christine wanted a waiting-maid she must 
look elsewhere, as she could not have Gertie West- 
brooke. 

This letter he had sent to the post; nor was he 
sorry for it even when he came so unexpectedly 
upon his son and fancied far more than he saw. 

Gertie was too closely connected with his lost boy 
for him to cast her off. But he could not keep her 
there, and on the instant he formed the plan that 
Gertie should be educated at his expense, leaving 
her forty pounds a year to accumulate until she was 
of age. 

But it must be away from Schuyler Hill, where 
Godfrey could not see ber until matters between him 
and Alice were finally adjusted, and he had outgrown 
any boyish fancy he might entertaiu for this child 
just budding into girlhood, and growing each day so 
marvellously beautiful that even he began to watch 
her movements with interest and wonder at her love- 
liness. 

He had meant at first to keep Godfrey for a few 
days, but he sent him back at once, and as soon as 
Edith could bear it told her of his plan with regard 
to Gertie, and told her in such a way that she did not 
venture to oppuse him, though her heart ached with 
a new pain as she thought of losing the girl whom 
she loved more than she had ever done before, and 
who seemed so very, very near her. 

Thus it happened that in the spring when Godfrey 
came home for a short vacation, bringing Macpherson 
with him, he was told that Gertie was being educated 
for a teacher. 

‘*A teacher! Whew!” was his comment. 

And his father, who overheard it, felt sure that 
he had done well in removing Gertie from his son’s 
way. 

Robert Macpherson was disappointed too not to find 
the young girl in whom he had been so much in- 
terested ; but he kept his disappointment to himself, 
and hired his old room atthe cottage, where he began 
to work again at his profession. But “ La Soeur” 
was not there. At Edith’s request it had been 
brought to Schuyler House, and was hanging upon 
the wall of her room, where she gazed at it so often, 
and never without a thought of her own lost little 
ones who slept, one she knew not where, and the other 
beneath the nodding pine where the soft winds of May 
sang a lullaby to her darling. 


et 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

SILENTLY fled the next four years, and we come 
again to the glorious day when summer was every- 
where, from the perfume of the new-mown hay on 
the lawn to the golden flecks of sunshine on the 
river, the soft, warm haze encircling the mountain 
tops, and the musical hum of happy animal. life heard 
on every side, 

At Schuyler House every door and window was 
open to admit the pure, sweet air, not hot enough yet 
to be disagreeable, and the gay flower-beds out in the 
velvet turf had never seemed to me more beautiful 
than they did that morning, when I went slowly up 
the avenue, stopping occasionally to rest and look 
about me. 

I had been an invalid ever since the day when I 
turned the key in my school-room door,and gave up 
to the pain cutting like so many knives through my 
poor, tired head, and so I had mingled but little with 
the outward world, and did not know much of what 
Was passing in the quiet town. 

With the affairs at Schuyler Honse, however, I was 
pretty well acquainted. Edith and I were great 
frieuds now. At first she had stood aloof from me, 
but when she heard of my illness she came at once, 
aud, with kind words and many offers of attention, 
made my life far happier than it could have been 
without her. After the little grave was made under 
the evergreen and Gertie weat away she came to me 


we took together in her pretty phaeton she told me 
much of her life at Schuyler House. 

A very happy life for the most part it had been, 
though it had its dark side, as what life has not? 
Miss Rossiter had been a trouble while she stayed, 
and even after she was gone her baneful iafluence 
was felt in Julia’s fitful moods and peculiar temper 
after the receipt of the letters in which allusions 
were always made to “that woman who had usurped 
your poor, dear mother’s place.” 

But, notwithstanding “that woman's” presence, 
Miss Rossiter came every summer to Schuyler House, 
and stayed a month orsix weeks, and filled the house 
with the odour of her drugs, and took upon herself 
such insufferable airs that Edith was glad when she 
was gone, and made the day of her departure a sort 
of jubilee. 

Iimancipated at last from the school-room, Julia 
and Emma were finished young ladies, and had been 
so for two whole years, during which time they had, 
together with Miss Creighton, seen all there was to 
be seen of fashionable life, both in London during 
the winter, and at the different watering-places they 
visited in the summer with Aunt Christine as their 
chaperone. 

Julia was now nearly twenty-two, and very hand- 
some, it was thought, though her beauty was of that 
dark, bold, dashing style which I did not admire. 
Emma, with her paleness and light brown hair, suited 
me better, for there was a sweet, gentle expression 
in her face which attracted a stranger at once, while 
in grace of manner and form she far excelled her 
haughty sister, who called her complexion “ washed 
out,’’ and her hair “tow,” and patronized her gene- 
rally. “The old maid” was the nameshe gave her, 
and after her return from her first winter in London 
she boasted to me of three different offers of mar- 
riage, while poor Em had scarcely received any at- 
tention save as Mr, Macpherson gave it to her from 
sheer kindness of heart, because he did not like to see 
her so neglected, 

Since their coming out neither of the young ladies 
had been much at home, and we missed a little the 
style and dash which they used to bring us, and 
had only Rosamond Barton and Mrs. Schuyler to ad- 
mire and copy—except, indeed, on the rare occa- 
sions when Gertie was allowed to pass her vacations 
at Schuyler Hill. I say allowed, for it was thatand 
nothing more. With each succeeding term she grew 
too dazzlingly beautiful for Mr. Schuyler’s peace of 
mind, and he managed so adroitly that she never 
came to Schuyler House when Godfrey was there 
or expected, but passed her vacations elsewhere in 
happy ignorance of the real reason which led to her 
banishment, 

So it was that we did not see her often in our quiet 
town; but when we had her with us it was a season 
of rejoicing, and we made the most of it. 

I was an invalid those days, and used to wait and 
listen for the rapid step and the clear, ringing voice 
which always set my heart throbbing and did me so 
much good. I did not wonder that everybody loved 
her, from old Mrs. Vandeusenhisen in the Hollow to 
Tom Barton on the Ridge, and, when the former 
brought me fresh eggs for my breakfast, and told me 
with a beaming face that “ her young lady came home 
last night looking handsomer than ever,” I Kaew she 
meant Gertie Westbrooke; and when Tom Barton 
looked in and said, with a falter in his voice, “She 
went this morning,” I knew that he meant Gertie too, 
and pitied him for the hope he was cherishing, which 
I was sure would never be fulfilled. 

Since the memorable day when Mary Rogers spoke 
so boldly for the child whom she would not have com- 
promised by so much as a breath of gossip Tom 
Barton had kept his promise, and guarded the little 
girl as carefully as if she had been his sister, until 
she had ceased to be a little girl, and he saw her in 
all the bright loveliness of sixteen, and then Tom 
went down before her charms, and asked her to quit 
school, and be his wife, and live with him at the 
Ridge, and snub Miss Julia Schuyler as she had been 
snubbed by her. 

“No, Mr. Barton, I cannot be your wife. No girl 
would be that if she loved you ever so much,” Gertie 
had answered, fearlessly, while Tom blushed pain- 
fully, and knew just what she meant, and swore he 
would reform and not look so much like a walking 
beer-barrel as he did now. 

And he did try to reform, and took the pledge, and 
broke it in three weeks, and had the delirium tremens, 
and saw all manners of snakes twisting themselves 
around Gertie Westbrooke, on whom he called 
piteously in his agony. Then he took the pledge 
again, and kept it too, and gradually the high colour 
left his face, and his figure began to assume a better 
shape, and his clothes were not so tight, and he came 
to see me so often that the meddlesome ones in town 
wondered if old Ettie Armstrong could be foolish 
enough to think that boy wanted anything of her! 





oftener, aud during the many and long rides which 


said, averring that she knew because the day I was 
born their bees swarmed, and her "usband broke hig 
2° trying to saw off the limb where they had set. 
ed, 

Of course such evidence was unanswerable, but as 
I knew just how old I was and why Tom Barton 
visited me so often I did not care to contradict the 
story of the bees, and I let Tom Barton come when- 
ever he pleased to talk of his “ best girl,” as he called 
her, and to keep him from the “ Golden Eagle,” tho 
law tavern where he had slipped so often. 


(T0 be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Tue first postal card received in Aberdeen from 
an Aberdeen lady was marked private. 

Dove(g) & Lur!—The Liberals have had another 
defeat—bowled over at Dover. This time they lost 
the battle by chalks.—Fun. 

A FRENCH writer describes a young lady as a crea- 
ture that ceases to kiss gentlemen at twelve and 
begins again at twenty. 

Kirsty and Jenny, two country lasses, were dis- 
cussing their new minister. “ D'ye ken what he 
puts mein mindo’? Justo’ akiss frae a body yo 
dinna like.”’ 

A Happy THOUOHT FoR TRAVELLERS.—Railway 
officials, possibly, may not be strict grammarians, 
but there is :little doubt that most of them are 
now well versed in accidence.—Punch. 

“ Every tree is subject to disease,” said a speaker 
in a fruit growers’ convention. ‘‘ What ailment do 
you find on an oak?” asked the chairman, “ A- 
corn,” was the triumphant reply. 

A BAILWAY guard, after twenty years of expori- 
ence, concludes that he had rather attend to the wauts 
of 20,000 men passengers than have one lone lorn 
female in his train. 

A sTRAY contraband from down South was lately 
inspectinga horse-power in operation, when he broke 
out thus: ‘‘ Mister, I has seen heaps of things in 
my life, but I never saw anything whar a hoss could 
do his own work and ride himself too.” 

-“UnHOOKED.”—A young lady had coquetted 
until the victim was completely exhausted. He rose 
to goaway. She whispered, as she accompanied 
him to the door, “I shall beat home next Sunday 
evening.” ‘So shall I,” he replied. 

"ARRY AT SBA. 

First Yachting Man: “I thought her a very nice 
girl ; so much savoir faire——’’ 

Second Ditto (Royal Thames Y.C.): “Fair? Ah, 
then it must be a sister, ’cause the one I mean’s a 
reg’ lar broonette.’”’—Punch. 

No Foous.—It has been discovered, according to 
a scientific journal, that locusts will not eat tea- 
leaves. This proves that they are more intelligent 
than we have generally supposed. We wouldn’t 
mind betting they won’t drink tea either. Try ’em 
with a glass of bitter and mild, though!—Fun. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—There can be no doubt that the 
Moon is inhabited, and by a race of people who 
make calls and leave cards and give dinner parties, 
and go out to dances and evening receptions, just as 
we do in this gay planet. Shakespeare settled the 
question long ago, when (in “Antony and Cleo- 
patra”) he referred to the “ visiting moon,”’— 
Punch. 

DROWNED IN HIS OWN Mepicinge Cuest.—The 
aurgeon of a ship of war used to prescribe salt water 
for his patients in all disorders. Haring sailed one 
evening on a party of pleasure, he happened by 
some mischance to be lostoverboard. The captain, 

who had not heard of the disaster, asked one of the 
tars next day if he had heard anything of the doc- 
tor. ** Yes,” answered Jack, “ he was drowned last 
night in his own medicine chest.” 
ALL ROUND. 

Intelligent Youth to Artist: “ I should think it be 
’ard, sir, to do that ’ere!” 

Artist: “ Yes.” 

I. Y. “ Yer bean’t got Willis’s farm in the picter 
tho’, sir.” 

Artist: “Oh! where’s that ?” 

I. Y.: “There it be, sir. just behind yer.””—Fun. 

CALIFORNIA Birs.—A gentleman writing from 
California says you hear the word “ bit ’”’ used very 
often. A “bit” is twalve anda half cents, or tep 
cents, or fifteen cents. If you bay an article that 
costs a “ bit” you pay ten cents and it is all right. 
If you hand the storekeeper a twenty-five cent. coin 
for an article worth a “ bit,’’ he hands you back ten 
cents change and thatis “ all right.” You soon get 
used to it, 

STARTING THE CaRT.— Give me a bid, gentle- 
men—some one start the cart—do give us a bid, !f 
you please—anything to start the cart,” cried an 
excited auctioneer, who stood on the cart he was en- 
deavouring to sell. ‘* Anything you please to start 
it.” “If that’s all you wants I’ll start her for you!” 





“Why, she is forty at least,” good Mrs, Smithers 
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shoulder to the wheel and giving the cart a sudden 
push forward which tumbled the auctioneer over the 
side. By the time the fallen auctioneer regained his 
feet the countryman had started too. 

A SuHarp Resvuxe.—A little story is going the 
rounds concerning one of our London Broad Church 
clergymen, who, being recently on an excursion in 
Scotland, was vehemently rebuked by his landlady 
for taking a walk on Sunday afternoon. The clergy- 
man said that he could not see the harm, and replied, 
“ You know that Our Lord Himself walked with His 
disciples in the fields on the Sabbath Day.” “ Ay,” 
said the old lady, “ ay, I kenit, an’ I ne’er thocht 
ony the better o’ him for it, neither!” 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Madge: “* What are you looking so sorry about, 

Arthur?” 


Arthur : “Multiplication!” 

Madge: “Oh, I know all about multiplication !” 
Arthur: “Do you? What’s twice ten, then?” 
Madge: ‘“ Oh, twenty-one, of course!” 


Arthur: “No, it’s not! It’s only twenty!” 

Madge: “ Ah, but everything’s riz, you know!” 
—Punch. 

SOMETHING TO BE GRATEFUL FOR, 

Sister : * But you mustn’t complain, Willie dear; 
look how many things you enjoy.” 

Willie (in a sort of cut-and-dried way): ‘ Plenty 
of grub and clothes.” 

Sister: “* And nothing else to be thankful for ?” 

Willie: “Oh, I don’t know. Yes’’ (in a half- 
whisper)—“ I hcard the bathing woman tell ma this 
morning her rheumatiz was coming on again.”— 
Fun. 

AnEcDOTE OF HoRNE Tooks.—A good joke is 
told of Horne Tooke, whom the Toriesin the House 
of Commons thought to crush by imposing upon 
him the humiliating task of begging the House’s 
pardon on his knees. Tooke went on his knees, 
begged pardon for the offensive expression he had 
used, but, in rising up, he knocked the dust off his 
knees, and exclaimed, loud enough to be heard over 
the whole house: “It’s a dirty house after all!” 
Roars of laughter followed this exclamation, and 
the Tories saw clearly enough that they had failed in 
their object. 

Tne Proressor’s Horsz.—A professor at Ox- 
ford, having purchased a horse to go on a journey, 
wished to give his Bucephalus a classical name, and 
applied to a friend to help him with an appellation. 
“Call him Graphy,” said his friend. “Graphy!” 
exclaimed the professor. “ Doyou think lam going 
to write upon his back?” ‘‘ Pshaw!’’- replied the 
collegian; the name is perfectly applicable. First, 
you purchase the horse, that is bi-o-graphy ; second, 
you mount him, that’s the top-o-graphy ; lastly, you 
make your journey, and that’s the ge-o-gra phy.” 

Racy WritinGc.—The reporter of an Irish paper, 
after being engaged three days in writing reports of 
races, attended church last Sunday evening, where 
the blow boy of the organ was unequal to the task. 
The result was the following report :—* At one 
moment the organ would be galloping to keep up 
with the choir, and the next minute the choir would 
get up a tremendous burst of speed to catch the 
organ. Finally, the two started off side by side as 
they went into the doxology, but as they reached 
the latter part of the second line, and were going 
finely and squarely, the wind of the organ gave out 
completely, and the choir had to finish the race 
alone, which they did in excellent time.” 

A Goop Srory.—One day last week two 
young colliers, from Carluke, drove down in a 
waggonette to a coal pit near Wishaw. They 
were dressed in the highest stage of finery. Each 
pocket in their waistcoats sported a watch in 
its own right, and the cable connections in gold 
between the button holes and watch pockets were 
something enormous. Their fingers had tires 
on extracted from the precious ore, while the heads 
of their walking canes glittered and gloried in the’ 
same metal. On driving up to the pit they askeda 
man, who happened to be near, if he would “ haud 
the horse,’’ and they would give him “ something 
tae himsel’.”’ The man consented, and the two col- 
liers went down the pit, inspected their “‘ rooms,” 
came up again, and on the pithead held the follow- 
ing consultation :—First collier—‘* Hoo muckle will 
we gie that cove for haudin’ the horse?”’ Second 
collier—‘‘ Oh, dash’t! we’ll gie him a shilling. He’s 
a hard-up-looking sowl.” Accordingly the “ hard- 
up looking sowl”’ got his shilling. He touched his 
hat, thanked them, put the shilling in his pocket, 
and retired, with a queer smile struggling for a place 
on his features. He was the proprietor of the col- 
liery. Itis wellthat he behaved himself properly, 
or perhaps if the men had been leaders there would 
have been a strike. We are glad to see that masters 
know their places at last. 

Tue Port AND His Boots.—A littie while ago a 
gentleman, with a very Irish name, who is a poet, 
Was returning home late at night, carrying under his 
4rm his dress boots wrapped in paper, when he was 
suddenly arrested by a policeman, who collared him 


strated, and asked the meaning of such very press- 
ing attentions. The constable made a sneering 
reply, hinting that his captive knew very well why 
he was wanted, and another constable appeared on 
the scene to assist in conveying the luckless poet to 
durance vile. After some expostulation he suc- 
ceeded it mitigating the suspicions of his stern 
janitors so far that they agreed to unhand him on 
condition that he walked between them, one in front 
and one behind, and made no effort to escape. Ar- 
rived at the police-station, the inspector at once ex- 
claimed, ‘* Why, this is not the gentleman; you 
have made.a mistake,’ and tendered an apology to 
the poet. ‘* That’s all very well,’’ was his reply, 
“but I should like to know something more about 
this rather singular affair. One does not get taken 
up every day of one’s life.” It was then explained 
that a lunatic had got loose from an asylum, and 
that his friends had told the police to look after 
him, and they would know him by reason of a pecu- 
liarity of his. He had a cat-like aversion to wet 
feet,.and always carried a spare pair of boots under 
his arm in order to put on directly those which he 
wore began to get damp. 


—_—_————— 
CEASE REPINING, BROTHER. 





Wuy should man e’er repine— 

Man, blessed with hope divine ? 

To him the skies will shine, 
And cheer him on his way, 

If he will do his best, 

When with deep care oppressed, 

To shield with faith his breast 
And enter in the fray. : 


The bravest men e’er known 

Oft struggle on alone, 

To reap the harvest sown 
Of honour and success ; 

On carselves we must rely, 

If we'd win the victory, 

Noble hearts appraise most high— 
Victory and happiness. 


Ne’er is een a sadder sight 

Than a man, in woful plight, 

Cease ’gainst sin and shame to fight 
Cease to strike for truth ; 

He should break the heavy chain 

Binding him to wrong and pain. 

Though he battle oft in vain, 
Victory ’1l come, forsooth. 


Grand is he who marches on, 
Doing deeds for houour done, 
Winning crowns for goodness won— 
Noblest soalis he! 
Faint heart, in his work take pride ; 
Falterer, stand close by his side ; 
Stumbler, let him be your guide 
On to victory. 


Cease repining, brother! fight 

For the glory of the right ; 

Courage take, and fill with might 
Your doubting, fainting heart ; 

Man was made to bear 

Hope’s banner in the air, 

To war against despair, 


And act a noble part. C.D. 





GEMS. 


Tris always in our power to make a friend by 
smiles; whata folly, then, to make an enemy by 
frowns. 

CoNSCIENCE is a sleeping giant; we may lull 
him into a longer or shorter slumber; but his 
starts are frightful, and terrible is the hour when 
he awakes. 

Do good for thine own satisfaction, and care not 
what follows. Cause no gray hairs to any one; 
nevertheless, for the truth, even gray ‘hairs are to 
be disregarded, 

Evius in the journey of life are like the hills 
which alarm travellers upon their road; they both 
appear great ata distance, but, when we approach 
them, we find that they are far less insurmountable 
than we had imagined. 

An honest reputation is within the reach of all 
men; they obtain it by social virtues and by doing 
their duty. This kind of reputation, it is true, is 
neither brilliant nor startling, but it is often the 
most useful for happiness. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How to Make Tomato Saucz.—* Everybody ” 
can make tomato sauce—at least, so “ everybody” 
thinks—but it is not everybody can eat it. The 








a very vigorous mayuer. The poet mildly remon- 


usual mode of procedure is to drown out the flavour 


of the tomatoes with condiments, and then drown out 
the flavour of the condiments with water. The result 
is a thin, flavourless compound which is not worth 
using at all, but should be used with express speed, 
because within a few hours after the bottle is opened 
whatever is left becomes a mass of offensive mildew. 
To make good tomato sauce proceed as follows: Take 
ripe tomatoes, remove the stalks and calyx leaves, and 
boil them twenty minutes with only a few drops of 
water to give them a start, Rub through a tammy 
cloth to remove husks and seeds. To every quart of 
pulp add half an ounce of garlic and one ounce of 
shallots, or if these ingredients are not handy put in 
as a substitute six ounces of the strongest onions 
roughly minced, after the removal of the outer skins 
only, Boil twenty minutes and then strain it care- 
fully, and while it is stil] hot flavour with salt, and to 
every quart add half apint of common vinegar. Let 
it stand until quite cold and then bottle it. First put 
into every bottle a few red chilies, then fill to the neck 
and cork and seal, and lay the bottles down in a cool 
place. If they stand upright the sauce may become 
mildewed, but by laying them down tle corks are 
swelled and the preparation kept air-tight. 





STATISTICS. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN War.—Accerding to an 
official statement which has been published the Ger- 
man field artillery fired 331,169 shots during the war 
of 1870-71; of this number 146,114 shots were fired 
by heavy field batteries, 123,504 by light field bat- 
teries, 59,934 by horse batteries, 7,736 by heavy 
reserve batteries, and 14,380 by light reserve bat- 
teries. To the total number of shots as given 
above must be added 4,469 shrapnel and 430 grape 
shots ; so that altozether 357,237 shots were fired. 
The number of shots fired by the Prussian artillery 
in former campaigns was: In 1813-14, 73,881 shots ; 
1815, 18,086 shots ; 1864, 41,247 shots ; and in 1806, 
36,188 shots. During the war of 1870-71, says the 
Vaterland of Munich, the Bavarian troops lost 19 per 
cent., while the loss sustained by the Prussian troops 
was only 14 per cent. 

Sargs or LAND IN IRELAND TO TENANTS.—In 
the financial year 1872-73 there were 260 applications 
by tenants to the Irish Board of Public Works for 
loans to aid the applicants in the purchase of their 
holdings under the Landlord and Tenant Acts of 1870 
and 1872; of these 183 were sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury, and in 137 of these cases the sums allocated, 
amounting to 78,000/., were advanced in the course of 
that year. Advances of this nature have been made 
(to 31st March, 1873) to 22% tenants. ‘The holdings 
purchased by them comprised, in all, 15,941 acres ; the 
annual rents amounted to 12,3041, the tenement valua- 
tion 8,800/. The amount of the purchase-money 
was 222,1461., aod the amount advanced by the Board 
was 134,549/, The holdings thus purchased by the 
tenants comprised 3,091 acres in the province of 
Leinster, 4,247 acres in Munster, 937 acres in Con- 
naught, 7,666 acres in Ulster. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE learn from Bayonne that Don Carlos has issuea 
postage stamps bearing his own portrait. ‘lhey wil} 
be valuable mementoes., 

Sir Ricuarp WALLACE has made another gift of 
25,000 fr. tothe Public Assistance of Paris, for the 
purchase of winter clothing for the poor. 

Her MAszEsty has commissioned Mr. Newton, 
R.A., to paint the view of Ben Nevis as seen from 
Inverlochy Castle, 

Ir may be a satisfaction to married men to know 
that under certain circumstances their wives may be 
compelled to contribute to their maintenance by a 
rule of Poor-law practice. 

Mr. Davip Hurcueson, of the long and far-famed 
fleat of Highland steamers, has received from Her 
Majesty a scarf pin set with briliiants, and a sum of 
money has been sent for distribution among the crew 
of the “ Gondolier,” the vessel in which Her Majesty 
sailed through the Caledonian Canel, 

St. STEPHEN’s CATHEDRAL.—The Viennese seem 
doomed to misfortune. It has just been discovered 
that the street frontage over the doors of the splendid 
cathedral of St. Stephen’s is entirely crumbling away.. 
The tower is already on permauent crutches, and 
decay seems now to be spreading over tlie whole 
church, 

THE managers of the American Centennial. Exhi- 
bition intend to appoint agents, who are to proceed to 
the several islands and colonies in the Pacific, and to 
the whole southern coast of Asia, from the Phillip- 
pines to the head of the Persian Gulf, for the pur- 
pose of securing for the Exhibition of 1876 a com- 
plete display of the products, the wealtl, the indus 





try, and the resources of that part of the world 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





GoLpen Hatr.—Announce in the usual manner, like 
all our other correspondents, and your communication 
shall receive every attention, 

A. B. C.—Dum spiro spero (Latin) means ** While I 
breathe I hope.” Fidus Achates means the faithful 
Achates (compare our English word fidelity and the 
French fidele), and is applied toa constant and sincere 
companion, Such we regret to say are in our day exceed- 
ingly rare. 

AnniE.—To make lemon cheese-cakes grate the rind of 
3 and the juice of 2 lemons, mix them with 3 sponge bis- 
cuits, 6 ozs. of fresh butter, 4 of powdered sugar; add a 
little powdered cinnamon and nutmeg, and mix the whole 
well together with 3 well-beaten eggs and a glass of 
cream. Sheet the patty pans with puff paste and fill them 
with the mixture, laying on the surface of each cheese 
cake thin shreds of candied peel. 

X. Y. Z. (the second).—1. There are several streets 
in London bearing that name; one being near Portman 
Square, 2. Thereisno journal bearing that name. It 
does not occur in the Directory—and we hope there is 
not; in reality the words ‘mutual friend” are grossly 
ungrammatical. We should say our common friend. A 
man cannot be a mutual friend to two persons in per- 
sonal union as it were, The meaning of mutual is reci- 
procal, 

A Constant Reaper.—l. We cannot say. Inquire ofa 
music publisher. 2. ‘Certainly your or any one else’s 
writing may be improved, Imitate good models, perse- 
vere, and improvement will come speedily and surely, 3. 
L stands for libri, meaning pounds; s for solidi, the 
Latin equipollent for, shillings ; andgthe d for denarii, 
pence. ‘These words, however, are used by a modern ac- 
commodation of the old Roman terms. In ancient Rome 
a denarius, for example, was valued at something like 
pur sevenpence halfpenny. 

StupENT.—Babylon, a celebrated city on the banks of 
the Euphrates, the capital of the Assyrian empire, It 
was anciently the most magnificent city in the world, and 
became famous for the death of Alexander the Great and 
for the new empire which was afterwards there under 
the Seleucidw, Its greatness was so reduced in succeed- 
ing ages that in the time of Pliny it was but a desolate 
wilderness ; and at present the place where it stood is 
unknown to travellers. Its inhabitants, called Babylonii, 
were early acquainted with astrology. 

GrOGRAPHER,—Patagonia, a large country in the most 
southern part of South America. The natives are tall, 
stout, aud well made, their average height being above 
six feet; but their hands and feet are remarkably small. 
‘Their colour is a kind of bronze; and they have no other 
clothing than skins, which they wear with the hair in- 
ward. The Abipones, who inhabit the north-east part, 
are a singular race of warlike Indians, being mounted on 
horses, and armed with lances and arrows. ‘This coun- 
try is now dependent on Buenos Ayres, but the only 
considerable settlement is on the Rio Negro. 

Dora AtvareEz,—1l, Hair naturally not inclined to curl 
will never do so. You might for any special occasion, 
however, use curling-irons, That seems tobe the only 

ossible plan. 2. Glycerine soap will be as good as any. 

ou might also advantageously use the ordinary violet 
powder. 3. Government Telegraph Offices: Apply to 
the Secretary of the Telegraph Departmeut, General Post 
Office, St. Martin's le Grand, 4. Handwriting good but 
capable of improvement. 5, We are not aware of the ex- 
istence of any ladies’ clubs, not at least in England, 
Such institutes exist, we believe, in the United States. 

J. S&S. S.—The separation of lovers is indeed terrible; 
but it must come sometimes, and when it comes it must 
be born bravely. Romeo in Shakespeare’s exquisite play 
underwent feelings similar to your own, as when he says; 

There isno Heaven without Verona’s walls 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 

Hence banished is banished from the world, 

And world’s exile is death, 

Or again: 

Heaven is here where Juliet lives, 

And every cat and dog and little mouse, every 
unworthy thing, 

Live here in Heaven and may look on her, 

But Romeo may not. 

awive in hope of better times. 


Juntus.—There isassuredly no royal road to learning. 
Diuyent study is wholly iudispensable. But there is no 
reason why you, a resident in London, should trust to 
your own unaided efforts and resources. There are many 
and cheap evening Glasses presided over by competent 
aud distinguished men, where you might get the best 
possible instruction in the classic and the modern lan- 
guages, in mathematics, history, moral philosophy, logic, 


and in short all the best branches constituting a liberal 
education. Among such institutions are King’s College 
evening classes; those at the Working Men’s College, 
Great Ormond Street ; Gower Street College; the Birk- 
beck Institution; Suuth London Working Men’s Ool- 
lege, and others, spread more or less over the whole of 
London. We will conclude with the wise words of one 
of the most sagacious of the modern men—we mean 
Lord Bacon. Reading, says he in his cssays, makes a full 
man, conference (the old English word for continuous 
colloquial discourse) a ready man, and writing an exact 
man. Writing, we may observe, is here rather obscure 
in its meaning. It may mean original composition of a 
literary sort, or it may mean only copying or imitation 
in regard to the works of others. In either case, how- 
ever, the remark accurately applies. 

R, S, (Ryde).—The general process of curing bacon 
without smoking is as follows:—It is recommended that 
the hair should be burnt off the hog after it has been 
killed by singeing it with kindled straw laid over it, and 
that the skin should not be scalded, nor wetted with 
water. A large wooden trough or tray being provided for 
the salting with o gutter round its edges to drain off the 
brine, the flitches are to be sprinkled over with salt, and 
then left for 24 hours in the trough, or on a sloping 
board, for the blood to drain away thoroughly. They are 
then to be taken out and wiped dry; the drainings are 
to be thrown away. Both sides of the flitches—not par- 
ticularly the inside or fleshy side—are to be well rubbed 
with either common salt alone, or, what some prefer, 
with a mixture in the proportion of 3 or 4 pounds of com- 
mon salt, half a pound of saltpetre, and one pound of 
coarse sugar or treacle- The salt should be previously 
well dried in a frying pan overa fire. When the rubbing 
is finished, the flitches are placed in the trough upon 
each other, the skin side lowermost, and next day they 
should be salted again. ‘They are then to be left in the 
trough for a month or six weeks, according to the size of 
the flitches and the state of the weather, rubbing them 
over with salt four or five times in that time.’ After that 
they are dried by hanging them up over the fire, but not 
in the smoke, and afterwards laying them upon a rack 
hung up to the ceiling in the kitchen, or in some very 
dry but not too warm a place, nor in the sun, as either of 
these will cause the bacon to turn rusty. There are 
some slight variations of this process, as practised in 
different parts of the kingdom, and it is in Yorksliireand 
Somerset chiefly that bacon is cured without smoking. 


‘WHERE HAST THOU GLEANED TO-DAY ?” 


The sun sinks down in the purple west, 
The birds to their nests have flown ; 

The flowers foretell the folding of night~— 
Now where hast thou gleaned, my own ? 


Oh, tell was the field all full of grain? 
Did’st bind up thy sheaves with care? 
Were sorrow and pain subdued and stilled, 

Aud kindness in measurefal there ? 


Didst strengthen with hope the tempest tost ? 
Didst point to the beautiful light? 

When raging the sea, and some poor soul 
Felt land was receding from sight P 


Didst open thy hand to the shiveriug cry, 
Aud give to the famishing food, 
And feel, in thine heart, for earth’s worn ones 
To comfort I’ve done what I could? 
G. W. 


xX. Y, Z.—Alfieri, the Italian dramatist, was born at 
Asti, in Piedmont, in 1749. He was placed in the College 
of Nobles, at Turin, but appears to have made little pro- 
gress in learning there. Leaving college at sixteen, he 
led for some years a restless and dissipated life, travel- 
ling in Italy, France, Enzland, Europe, and then through 
the countries of Northern Europe. A new epoch opened 
in his life ia 1775, when he published his drama of Cleo- 
patra, which was successful. Henceforth he was a labo- 
rious student and dramatic author, composed fourteen 
tragedies in seven years, and even at the age of 48 made 
himself master of Greek. At Florence he met the Coun- 
tess of Albany, wife of Charles Edward, our young Pre- 
tender, whom, on her husband's death, he subsequently 
married. He was at Paris when the revolution broke 
out, but he was glad to get back to Florence, where he 
died in 1803. Such is an outline of his singular and che- 
quered career, 


Etsy E,, tall, fair complexion, blue eyes, and a do- 
mestic servant. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 
and a working man, 

Wa ter, twenty-two, dark complexion, curly hair, loyv- 
ing, and fond of music. Respondent must be about nine- 
teen, fair, loving, and domesticated, 

Raps J., twenty-three, tall, dark, good looking and of 
au affectionate disposition. Respondent must be pretty, 
of a loving disposition, and domesticated. 

Haprr Jack, twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, dark hair and eyes, Respondent must be 
about twenty, fair and loving. 

Ernest, twenty, fair,and fond of home. Respondent 
must be about eighteen, a blonde, and of an affectionate 
nature. 

Puese, twenty-one, tall, fair, blue eyes, and of a loving 
disposition. Respondent must be tall, dark, about the 
same age, and of a loving disposition. 

Dora E., eighteen, fair, good looking, and domesti- 
eated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and must havea 
little money. 

Frank, twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., dark, and considered good 
looking. Respondent must be dark, about nineteen, 
pretty, and domesticated. 

Dick A., twenty-three, 5ft. 6iu., brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, and fond of home, anda mechanic. Respondent 
must be about twenty, tall, and affectionate. 

Janet H., nineteen, fair, medium height, a loving dis- 
position, and domesticated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, good looking, tall, and dark, 

JOSEPH, twenty, tall, dark, and affectionate, desires to 
correspoud with a young lady, pretty, and about hisown 


age. 
TrvB., twenty-five, dark complexion, brown hair, gray 
. 


Fanwy, nineteen, medium height, fair, and considered 
—, Respondent must be about twenty-two, tall, fair, 
ight hair, and fond of home and children. 

Quiet Harry, twenty-five, 5ft. 7in., dark-brown hair, 
loving, and fond of children. Respondent must be about 
twenty, loving, and possess an income of her own, 
Divip M., twenty-four, dark complexion, and very 
loving, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-two, of a loving disposition, and domesticated. 
Dartsy, nineteen, fair, of a loving disposition, and do. 
Respondent must be steady, aud fond o? 
ome. 
Amy, twenty-seven, medium height, and a domestic 
servant, desires to correspond with a young man about 
her own age, and must be tall ; a mechanic preferred. 
Krirrr, twenty-three, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, of a loving disposition, and d ticated, desires to 
coomsenend with a steady young man; a mechanic pre. 
erre 
J. B., twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, dark, and considered good looking. Kespondent 
must be pretty, loving, and domesticated; a domestic 
servant preferred. 
MILLrY, twenty, tall, brown hair and eyes, fair complex. 
ion, fond of music aud dancing, and has 1501. per annum. 
Respondent must be a tall, dark gentleman, of musical 





ites. 
Potty, eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, light hair, 
and considered pretty, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman about twenty, who must be tall, and hand. 
some ; a grocer preferred. 

Louis, nineteen, tall, hazel eyes, brown hair, fair 
complexion, considered handsome, would like to corre. 
spond witha young man who must be tall, dark com. 
plexion, and about twenty-four ; a clerk preferred. 

Puiip, twenty-five, tall, dark, and of an affectionate 
disposition, Respondent must be about tweuty, fair, 
pretty, accomplished, and domesticated ; a tradesman’s 
daughter preferred. 

Mary R., twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fresh colour, 
loving and domesticated, desires to correspond with a 
gentleman, about her own age, tall, fond of music and 
dancing. 

Epwarp, twenty-two, fair, considered good looking. 
affectionate, and fond of home, desires to correspond 
with a young lady about nineteen, who must be pretty, 
and affectionate. 

Frep W., twenty-two, madium height, light blue eyes, 
fair, of an affectionate disposition and very fond of music, 
Respondent must be tall, pretty, of a lively temperament, 
and domesticated, 

Lrvety Saran, twenty-one, fair complexion, loving, 
fond of music, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
about the same age, dark, of aloving disposition, and fond 
of home: 

W. T. J., twenty, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, curly hair, 
and of musical tastes, desires to correspond with a young 
lady about nineteen, pretty, loving, musical, and domes- 
ticated. 

ConsTAnce, eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
and of an amiable disposition. Respondent must be 
ea oe loving, and fond of home ;a tradesman pre- 

erred. 

Liresvor, twenty-one, 5ft, 6in-, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, dark hair and eyes, considered good looking, fond 
of home, and of a loving disposition. Respondents must 
be about twenty, medium height, loving, and domesti- 
cated. 

G. H. R., twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, dark hair and eyes, considered good looking, fond 
of home, and of a loviug disposition. Respondent must 
be about twenty-one, medium height, loving, and domes- 
ticated. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Hagotp is responded to by—*" Nelly L.,” who thinks 
she would suit in every particalar ; she would be glad to 
hear from him. 

W. C. by—‘ Emilia,” who thinks he would fully suit 


er. 

F, J. H. by—“' Rose u.,”’ twenty-three, dark complexion, 
considered pretty, and domesticated. 

Potty by—“*S. S. W.,” tall, dark hair, educated and 
fond of home. 

Litian by—“ J. B. L.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., dark, and 
thinks he is all that she requires. 

Sgpina by—‘‘ B. A.,” tall dark, and considered hand- 
some. 

Nonsense by—‘ Hopeful Kate,” pretty, of a loving dis- 
position, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Farmuouse by—“ Rufus,” twenty-six, an officer in tho 
China Mail Service, dark hair, blue eyes, considered good 
looking, and possesses money. 

Agnes by—‘ Willie,” 5ft. 4in., very handsome, good 
tempered, loving, fondof music, a Good Templar, and au 
appreutice in an office, 
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eycs,anda mechanic. Respoudent must be rather 
about twenty, loving, and domesti 
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